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HOGARTH IN LONDON STREETS. 


BY G. WALTER THORNBURY, AUTHOR OF “ART AND NATURE 
AT HOME AND ABROAD,” ETC. ETC. 


Scene: —GaARricx's House, 27, Southampton Street, Strand, 
October 23rd, 1767. 


Garrick and Go.tpsmira: the former dressed in dark claret- 
coloured velvet, trimmed with gold lace, and a yellow 
brocade waistcoat; the latter in his celebrated peach- 
bloom coat, just home from friend Fitny, the tailor's. 
A black page enters with an old red and blue china bowl, 
and materials for punch, at which Gotpsurrn’s eye 
kindles, and he fussily removes his cocked hat and sword 
from the table. 


Garrick. 


am glad I met you, Goldie, 
coming out of the theatre. 
I thought I kuew you 
though you were in that 
bloom-coloured coat. We 
are friends in now; 
yet I do think you’d have 
shirked me— 
Goldsmith. No, no. 
How do you think it 
you noticed the coat? 
(turning round and round). The 
@ Doctor would not give it a look last 
" night. Faet! that wudgarian brute, 

VP Moser, directly I tried to speak, kept 

~~ shouting, “Stay! stay! Toctor Shonson is 

f” going to zay zomething.” J said, “ Well! are 

you sure you'll comprehend him?” Not bad! 

. Lh? not bad! (aughs—Garrick looks 

amused). I was telling the Doctor how hard 
it was to be simple enough in a fable—to make, for 
instance, little fishes talk like little fishes. The 
Doctor laughed. I said, “ Well, well, Doctor, if 
you had to do it, they would all talk like whales /” 
think that was hard hitting—eh, Davy ? 

Gar. Yes; you had Sam there. 

Gold. If Boswell heard you call his Jupiter, 
Sam! Well, take care! take care! So, coming 
home, I wrote a fable. Here it is:—“‘Ouce upon a 
time (by-the-bye, you talk of my showy dressing— 
about my not dressing like a gentleman)——” 
Let me tell you—you— 

Gar. Come, come, Noll, talk no more of that. 
You are perhaps the worst—eh, eh ! 

Gold. (simply, holding up his neck with mock in- 
dignation). Let me tell you that when my tailor 
brought home my Tyrian bloom coat, he said, “ Sir, 
I have a favour to beg of you. When anybody asks 
you who made your clothes, be pleased to mention 
John Filby, at the ‘Harrow,’ in Water Lane.” 
(Garrick /aughs.) Well! what do you think 
Johnson said to this ? 

Gar. Not an idea. 

Gold. Why this: “Why, sir, that was because 
the coat is of such an absurd colour. It will draw 
a mob round you, and then they’ll hear of Filby, and 
see that he can make a coat even of an absurd 
colour.” 

Gar. (laughs). I suppose you have heard merry 
old Quin is dead ? te: 

Gold. Yes, Well, he made people laugh long 
enough, and now he makes them ery. The perfect 
actor has both powers; his——but I must go on 
with my fable :— 

“Once upon a time a school of young dace, just 
out for a holiday, were dancing’ and standing on 





their heads under the trailing boughs of a large 
willow, for the day was too hot to allow of much 
play or fun outside the golden autuma shadows of 
the trees that grew on the bank. At last, tired of 
standing on their heads, the dace all assembled 
round an old obstinate John Bull of a prickly perch, 
who had come there for shade, and listened to him 
as he talked of the uses of aspiration and ambi- 
tion. 

“* Excelsior,’ he said, ‘young gentlemen, Forward, 
Upward, Unselfish Rivalry, ion, must be 
written on our standard. We all are here waiting 
for preferment and a higher office. This river is 
but a starting-point,’ and so on. At that moment 
a red worm, fastened to a hook, descended wriggling 
just at the old philosophic gentleman’s nose. For- 
getful of others for a moment, he seized it, and was 
instantly drawn up through the water out of the 
astonished sight of his cou jon. 

“ * What is that?’ said the youngest dace, inter- 
rogatively. 

“ «That ?’ said one who flattered himself he had 
seen the world, having once ventured five yards up 
the side brook; ‘oh! that is what we eall prefer- 


ment !?”? 


Do you like it? See the moral against foolish and 
restless ambition ? 

Gar. Well, I must be blind if I didn’t. It is 
good, but too long. 


« * % * * * * 


Garrick. Wife’s off to bed; so now for some 
punch. Is Johuson back, Noll, from the Liucoln- 
shire Langtons ? 

Goldsmith. Back, Davy? Yes, on Tuesday. I 
= him last night at the founding of a new literary 

ub. 

Gar. (quick). Where? I like the idea. I shall 
be of you, Goldie. 

“ I'll be with you anon.” 


Gold. At the “‘ Turk’s Head,” in Gerrard Street, 
Soho—a quiet crib, removed from the rolling din 
and cataract of wheels in the Oxford Road. We 
meet once a week, at seven o’clock—nine of us. 

Gar. The number of the Muses. 

Gold. Truly. There is the Doctor, Sir Joshua, 
with his ear-trumpet and snuff, Burke, Dr. Nugent, 
Beauelerk, Langton, myself, poor Chamier, and that 
sour-faced dog, Sir John Hawkins. They talk of 
Dyer, a member of Johnson’s old Ivy Lane Club, in 
Newgate Street; and I suppose that note-taking 
coxcomb, Boswell, will drag himself in, by catching 
hold of the Doctor’s skirts, when he comes back 
from Utrecht, where Heaven keep him as long as 
possible. 

Gar. I shall be of you. I will join, and snub Bos- 
well. What is Johnson doing now ? 

Gold. Well, he is struggling with hypochondria, 
that befogs his Cyclopean mind ; he is revising “‘Shak- 
spere,” aud has been lately writing a review of that 

m of mine, “The Traveller.” By-the-bye, don’t 
you really like this coat, Garrick? Isn’t the colour 
delicious? I have already had three Templars at 
the “ Bedford” ask me where I got it made. 

Gar. Oh! they were laughing at you, Noll. 
You’re too smart; you look like a North American 
dancing-master. That is not the colour to rub 
about with in sponging-houses and Strand taverns. 
Waiters always expect more if you dress well. 

Gold. Well, I wont be angry, Davy, just after 
making it up at Reynolds’; but I really think it 
becoming with this dark blue waistcoat. Filby said 
he never “seed” a gentleman become a colour 
more; he thought the fall at the waist one of the 
happiest things he had done. I shall let Reynolds 
take me in this coat; it is, as Filby says, so— 

Gar. Get out of that, Noll, mix for yourself. 
I hope you’ll punish Filby for his flattery by never 
paying his bill. You surely are not going, at your 
time of life, to set up for a blood, and perform 
the five acts of “‘The Rake’s Progress!” Touch the 
bell for the silver punch-ladle poor Quin gave me. 

Goltl, Where have you been this morning ? 

Gar. Down to Chiswick with Mossop, to inquire 
for Mrs. Hogarth. Hogarth—poor fellow !|—died 
last night. J think that quarrel with Wilkes has- 
tened his end. (Cuffey, put some wood on the fire.) 
He died striking at his adversary, who had told 
peek. Ont Sones we SS ek I saw 

i morning being lifted into his coach 


at his door in Leicester Fields. Death had his hand 
on his shoulder then ; and I dared not stop to speak. 
The bushy, thick eyebrows had lost their archness ; 
his quick, bull-dog eyes were fireless and faded ; his 
clenched mouth drooped; and the skin on his 
round, full forehead was loose and yellow. I saw 
him stoop, and pat his dog “ Trump ;” and I waited 
till the servants packed in a parcel of copper-plates, 
and he drove slowly off. 

Gold. Poor Hogarth! 1 will ask Johnson to 
write an epitaph for him. Curious enough, they 
say that that reprobate, Churchill, whom drew 
as a bear with bands on, is dying at Boulogne. 
How paltry death makes all quarrels look! How 
did Hogarth die? Suddenly ? 

Gar. Yes. He was that very morning weak 
but cheerful; he even worked languidly upon a 
caricature of the Judges of the Common Pleas, 
introducing portraits of Noel, Clive, Willes, and 
Bathurst, worthy of Rabelais. Such bewigged and 
solemn owls you never saw. He even drew up an 
auswer to a flattering letter of Dr. Franklin. He 
ate a pound of beefsteak for his dinner, and boasted 
that no man in England had ever such a stomach as 
his. He then went to bed, and soon after was 
seized with a violent and dangerous sickness. He 
rang the bell till cor broke in his hand; and 
Mrs. Lewis rushing in, he gave one groan, tried to 

int to some picture on the wall, and expired in 
ie arms. I have been an hour since I came home 
trying to write an epitaph on the dear, lion-hearted 
fellow, but I cannot get further than— 

** His matchless works of fame, secure, 

Shall live, our country’s pride and boast, 
As long as Nature shail endure"—— 

Here I stick. My mind seems to lose all focus 
when I get excited. As for poor Mossop, I don’ 
think even venison would rouse his appetite to-day. 
Do you remember Hogarth’s sketch of me as 
Richard III? 

Gold. Yes! of course I do, Davy! I was there 
that night you dressed up as Fielding, to help 
Hogarth’s memory; he thought a moment or two, 
and then drew him just as he looked before he went 
out to Lisbon, with his long fine nose, and mouth 
fallen in. But they were saying last night at the 
club that he had a presentiment of his death ;—I 
suppose, merely a sense of the flickering lamp—of 
the blood retreating back to the eitade) of the heart. 
Bedad! I have had presentiments too, I had one 
the night before I was last arrested. 

Gar. Well, Noll, then why did you not get off 
to some quiet place in Isli , and study natural 
history, as you once inte ? But about this pre- 
sentiment ? 

Gold. It was Hawkins telling it. He was din- 
ing with one of the Thornhills and Hogarth last 
week in the Piazza. All at once the conversation 
lulled, just as the wind does sometimes on y, 
chimney-shaking nights. The only so was 
that of the draught fluting through the keyhole. 
Hogarth broke the silenee, and, lookiug up from a 
brown study, said, drinking the last red in his 
glass, “My next picture will be called, ‘The End 
of all Things.” —“ If that is the ease,” said Thorn- 
hill, langhing, and stretching to the laggard bottle, 
“there will be an end to the painter too!”— 
“There will, indeed!” said Hogarth, with a heavy 
sigh, looking mournfally into a mirror that bung 
opposite him; “ so the sooner the work is done the 
better.” 

Gar. Did he ever finish the plate? 

Gold. (drawing a roll from the well-like pocket 
of the peach-bloom). He did, and here is an impres- 
sion of it, it is full of fancy and thought—a broken 
bottle—a worn-out broom—the butt-end of a mus- 
ket—a cracked bell—a bow unst broken 
crown—a fallen tower— The World's Tavern” 
tumbling down—the moon in her last wane—s 
gibbet falling, the body rotted off, and the chain 
rusted away—Phoebus and his horses dead in the 
stagnant clouds—a vessel wrecked—Time, with his 
seythe avd hour-glass broken, and his pipe j 
smoked out— H.'s own pictare of the Times fadi 
into air—a statue of Ee mee, Nature— 
an empty purse; and here, , & touch for 
you—a play-book lying open, with “ Zreunt omnes” 
written on the last page. He showed it a few days 
after to the artists who were in an inuer room 
at Chiswick retouching his They all liked 
it. “Stop!” he said; “give it here! Nothing 
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remains but this!” and he swept in, with his brush 
full of sepia, a painter's palette broken ! “ Finis ! 
be sighed, “the deed is done! it is all over!” 

Gar. Poor fellow! (Pass the punch.) I knew 
he had got his death-wound when I met him two 
months ago at the “ Mitre,” opposite Fetter Lane. 
He looked sad, and his hat was drawn down more 
than usually low over the scar on his right temple ; 
his bumping forehead no longer shone with the oil 
of humour—the little dogged man was silent and 

ve. He said to me, as we drew up near the fire 
in Johnson’s right-hand corner seat, “ Garrick, feel 
my pulse, and tell me what you think of it.” I did, 

ting on a sort of quack grimace, to amuse him. 

said, “It beats low, but calmly.”—‘“My dear 
friend,” he replied, with a look I shall never forget, 
“if you don’t know what its beat is called in medical 
jargon, 1 will tell you—I'll tell you what it beats: 
it beats the Dead March!” 
he paid his reckoning, shook me by the hand, and, 
drawing his hat over his eyes, walked feebly out. 

Gold. 1 am glad it was you, and not me. I 
should have fallen to crying, as sure as my name 18 
Noll. What a fool I seem with this peach-blossom 
coat, when I think of myself behind that great in- 
evitable black curtain, that must some day fall on 
all our performances, and shut us out from our 
grinning and hissing audiences for ever! Then 


Death flings us a crust to comfort us, and labels it | 


“ Posthumous Fame.” What comfort is that? I 
would rather hear Johnson quote a line of “The 
Traveller” at the “ Bedford” than have a whole 
Westminster Abbey built over me. 

Gar. And I one night’s welcome of a thousand 
honest hands than all the cold monuments in Poets’ 
Corner. 

Gold. Poets’ Corner! I prefer Garrick’s chimney 
corner. Delicious perfume of the lemon! Was 
punch thy final cause, O lemon ? 

Gar. Hogarth, when you knew him, was very 
quick and lively, always hovest and sincere; never 
backbiting ; and severe only on the present. 1 found 
his servants all in tears: now, that’s a good sign. 

Gold, That depends on what he left them in his 
will, 

Gar, Now, don’t be cynical, Goldie; it does not 
suit you. Hogarth’s servants had all lived with 
him for years, and loved him like a father. They 
were not like Cuffey’s brother here, whom I met the 
other day, and asked him how he got on with the 
son of his old master, who, I heard, was rather fond 
of using the whip, and was as severe a chip of the 
old block as his father. ‘Cus’ him! him all old 
- block, massa,” said Sambo. 

Gold. (laughs). 1 have heard that Hogarth 
preferred small tradesmen’s clubs, where he could 
see character, for he was irritable, and did not like 
contradiction. 

Gar. Do you, Goldie ?—eh ? eh ? 

Gold. Faix! no; but I have enough of it with 
the Doctor. Hawkins seemed to say Hogarth was 
jealous of Reynolds, and was rather mean in his 
housekeeping. He called him, too, I think, a turn- 
coat in politics, and not always a friend of morality. 

Gar. Bah! That man never laughed but once, 


and that was when a friend broke his thigh. He | 


lives by fly-blowing reputations. He will backbite 
Sam himself some day, if he and Boswell don’t fall 
to blows, and run each other through. He is just 
one of those flesh-flies of society of whom our poor 
Hogarth crushed so many. He goes about pretend- 
ing to praise him, and then slips in a sting about 


his jealousy of the old masters. Now, it was only | 


yesterday Mrs. Piozzi told me that Hogarth once 


said to her that, “ Johnson’s conversation is to other | 
men’s what Titian’s painting was compared to Hud- | 
sou’s; but dou't you say I said so, for the con- | 


noisseurs are at war, you know, and because I hate 
—— ryt hate Titian,—and /et ’em !” 
sold, Just like him, Davy. (Shall I fill your 
glass with this tamen-celumed scented nol an ?) 
The little man of Chiswick certainly was what the 
Doctor calls “a good hater.” What blows he has 
struck in his time at hypocrisy, lust, cruelty, and 
all the brother vices! It makes me quite ashamed 
to think of my buffoon plays and trifling verses, 
Think, too, of this sturdy swimmer at last sinking in 
the muddy whirlpools of 
Gar. It was merely 
when he took to such swimming. 
Times was meant to aid peace and unite the people, 


I did not reply; | 


but drove Wilkes and his set mad. Long before this 
the Tories and Anti-Walpole men had encouraged him 
—just when he had finished his inimitable “ Rake 8 
Progress ””—to design a series of plates called “ The 
Statesman’s ”” Why, he might have been 
almost crowned by the mob if he had chosen to fly 
with the other curs at that brave old English geu- 
tleman, Sir Robert. : 

Gold. Or have been —_— with — mg 
No!.H was rough, but honest—very honest. 

mg was an a bludgeon fight, I think. 
Just fresh from an onslaught on Methodism, 
Hogarth, in a print of the Zimes, drew Pitt on 
stilts, blowing up a fire that has caught the two 
globes ;_ridicul Lord Temple, Lord Hardwicke, 
and Lord Harrington’s Grenadiers. N« ; 
North Briton contained an article by Wilkes against 
this picture, accusing Hogarth of rancour, male- 
volence, and plagiarisms from Callot. It spoke of 
| him as worn out, and delighting only in painting 

the dark side of things. (Goldie, touch the fire, 
| there’s a good fellow! I'll ring for pipes, so that 
| we may take a dirdseye view of things.) Wilkes 
| laughed, too, at his failures in history and portrait- 
painting. ; 
| Gold. I was away in the country, and did not 
| read that scurrilous paper. 

Gar. Enraged at being accused of envy and 
vanity (Don’t look at that coat of yours, Goldie), 
Hogarth went to Wilkes’s trial, and took a sketch 
of him from the gallery of the Court of Common 
Pleas, sheltered behind forests of wigs. I need not 
tell you he caught our clever, wicked, patriotic 
friend’s demon squint and projecting rat-teeth with 
terrible severity. Then, what must he do but 
publish it. Churchill, like a true brother-bruiser, 
replied with a poetical epistle, describing Hogarth 
as hopelessly in his dotage. Hogarth, catching up 
another handful of blinding mud, brought out then 
his Churchill as a bear in a cassock, holding a 
club knotted with lies. He then—still unsatisfied, 
—set to work altering the Zimes, bringing in him- 
self whipping Wilkes and Churchill, who are dis- 
tinguished as a bear and a monkey, adding the 
King of Prussia smoking, and Pitt lying down, and 
firing at the Dove of Peace, which is perched on 
the English standard. 

Gold. A sorry ending for a great man’s life— 
flinging about rotten eggs—such as too often broke 
in his hand to his own detriment. If this was how 
he had spent his life, I think we—two of the best 
minds in London— 

Gar. Goldie! Goldie! No, no! 

Gold. Yes! Iam not given to sham self-depre- 











party ! 
cause he was half dead | 


His print of the | 


ciation. I say, if he had spent his life merely 
manufacturing squibs, we—two—— 

(GARRICK springs up in the attitude of Hamlet 
preparing to wrestle with Laertes.) 

Gold. Well! well!——we should not now be 
lamenting beside his grave. 

Gar. Well, I suppose it is grief makes you dip 
so thirstily into the china punchbowl. Now, don’t 
| be angry! We are human; and there is no reason, 
| because the young Adam dies, that the old Adam 
| should not be thirsty. 


** All that live must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity.” 


Oh! that’s only one striking—never mind one; 
he is the smallest of them, and must take care of 
| himself. There is no one sitting up for you in the 


early in the morning, why, let him wait. 

Gold. (sings) “ Let him wait—/et him wait—Let 
HIM walt!” There’s a bass note! No weakness 
in that chest! By-the-bye, you haven’t a loose 
| five-potind note? Filby ‘Il be dunning me. 
| _ Gar. The worst man in the world to come to, 
Goldie. (Oh, the vanity of peach-blossom coats !) 
| Who was it told Foote I once went to do a generous 
| action, and was frightened back by the ghost of a 
| farthing? Who said I used to tell Kitty Clive not 
| to make my tea as red as blood 2 ‘ 
Gold. Not I, or you may tread me under foot. 
| Did I ever say an unkind thing of any friend, 
| Davy ? 
| Gar. Well, upon my word, Goldie, I think not ; 

but certainly many a blundering thing—eh ? 

Gold. By all the guineas ever born, Davy! IT 
never said the words. The dirty blackguard that 
said so is only fit to live off the rinsings of creation 


No. 17 of the | 


Temple; and if the printer’s boy does come too | 


and the offal of humanity. Shiver the guineas! 
let us go on with our talk about Hogarth; and if, 
before I go, you could oblige me, why, I shall sing 
a Non nobis, aud go home, whistling, to the Temple, 
| ready to defy Filby to-morrow or next day—pay my 
coal-bill, and buy some books. 

Gar. What! all with five guineas ? 

Gold. Yes; judiciously applied in small instal- 
ments, that stimulate the hope, and are tonics to the 
imagination. By-the-bye, did it ever strike you that 
Hogarth is the first English painter who used Lon- 
don as a background for his scenes? He will not 
be the last. I think a place with seven hundred 
thousand souls, and seven miles’ length of streets, 
is no bad field, Davy, for the observer and the 
thinker. He certainly has left records of this age— 
ofits cellars, dens, and palaces—its angels, men, and 
devils—its highwaymen, footpads, beaux, quacks— 

Gar. Poor poets,— 

Gold. Bad actors, gamblers, shoeblacks, publicans, 
chairmen, merchants, lords, ladies, and apprentices. 
His net was always full of oddities —refagees, 
thieves, intriguers, bullies, jockeys, or fools. Wher- 
ever you go now in London, he is there. By the 
pert Charles I. at Charing Cross—there his coach 
broke down; by the Fleet’s black ditch—there his 
murdered man was thrown; Bow Church—there 
his Lord Mayor’s procession passes; Guildhall— 
there his industrious apprentice feasts; St. James’s 
Street—there his rake was arrested; St. Martin’s 
Lane—there’s where the guilty wife in Marriage 
@ la Mode destroyed herself; 'Tyburn—there Tom 
Idle quivered and swung. 

Gar. Very true, Goldie. I only wish he had 
done still more, and then no age would have been 
so depicted and so satirized. The cock-pit—Bride- 
well—the fair—the theatre—the suburban inn— 
the Surgeons’ Hall—the strolling-player’s booth— 
Bedlam—our prisons—the Thames—our drawing- 
rooms,—he has done, but there is no Temple Bar— 
no Park—no Strand, nor much of common shop-life 
either, though he does give us a barber and a quack 
doctor’s, and a merchant’s counting-house. He will 
leave the impression of ours being a bad and un- 
happy age. By-the-bye, what are you writing now? 

Gold. Nothing to boast of. A short English 
grammar, for which I am promised the enormous 
sum of five pounds—half of which I have already 
borrowed. I be bound Papyrius gets more for one 
of his ridiculous cross-readings. 

Gar. Nay, nay, Goldie! I saw you the other 
day, at the Wednesday Club, crying with laughter 
at the idea of Lord Chatham taking his seat, and 
being severely handled by the populace—eh ? eh ? 

Gold. Oh! the man is not altogether a fool. 
By-the-bye, that day Reynolds had brought us toge- 
ther in Leicester Square—do you remember ?—I 
spoke of my comedy, “ The Good-natured Man.” 

Gar. 1 remember. You promised me a look 
at the manuscript for Drury Lane. It was the 
day after the Doctor had the interview with the 
King. I am loaded with manuscript, but still the 
author of the “Vicar” shall not be disregarded 
(assumes a high and rather pompous tone—GOLD- 
SMITH looks vered). 

Gold. Before we made up our quarrel I thought 
of going to Covent Garden; but Rich’s death, and 
Beard’s dubitations, drove me to wait— 

Gar. You did well! you did well! Covent Gar- 
den is no theatre for genius. Beard is physically 
and spiritually deaf. I believe no actor in London 
has more power of serving an author than 1 have. 

Gold. We will not discuss the relative importance 
of actors and authors, or we shall fall to swords 
again. Read my play; if it is good, and will pay 
you, bring it out, and we shall both benefit. One 
or two of the characters are not ill drawn. 

Gar. It is not mere talent floats a play, it is the 
| dramatic interest; and here the Doctor even fell 
| through. Still, though I would not hold out too 
| great hopes of good fortune, I will promise to care- 
| fully peruse your manuscript.—Now, to continue 
| with Hogarth, let us turn over this portfolio of his 
| engravings. 

Gold. So be it. Then I will send you the 
manuscript. 1 think it will give the theatre a lift. 

Gar. Oh! as for that—But by-the-bye, you know 
me as an actor, but not much as an author. What 
| do you say to my reading you some notes I have just 

been writing after rehearsal this morning of a 
| review of Hogarth, supposed to be writtén some 
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hundred years hence, by a critic who is considering 
the poetry our old friend has thrown round Tondon. 
I talk of the men and times as passed, just as a 
bit of drollery of my own, because it throws the 


thing into focus. 
Gold. Read it, by all means! I shall be happy 


to furnish you with any hints that may— 
Gar. Very well! I'll snuff thecandles,and begin :— 
“Tt is almost a hundred years since the death 
of the great London painter ; and if ever a verdict 
can be pronounced on his fame, now is the time 


A hundred years ago 


to call the jury together. 
the great Garrick—” 


Gold. 1s not that a little presumptuous ? 

Gar. Perhaps it is. We'll soften that. This 
is only a rough copy. But, by-the-bye, do you 

ee with me in my argument? 

Gold. What argument ? 

Gar. Hang it, Noll! I haven’t yet come to it, 
and never shall, if you don’t let me get on. 
argue, that there is poetry to be found in London. 

Gold. Poetry ? Of course !—bushels of it! 
specially this November weather, when the lamps 
shine like yellow stars in the dusk, and at a distance 
form themselves into strange letters and cyphers. 
Yes—(stops to light his pipe.) 

Gar. (aside). { But this is October. Now, I think, 
T have got him on his track about Hogarth and 
London poetry. Now he will run on in long rhap- 
sodies, if properly plied with punch at intervals. ] 
Go on, Goldie! I want you to point me out this 
new branch of poetry. I thought poetry was 
confined to green fields and babbling brooks,— 

** Where the world seems ever young.” 
But how can any breath of Nature’s poetry steal 
into this region of man’s works and arts. 

Gold. Zounds! Well! I’ll tell you. I went 
out this morning to visit Hogarth’s haunts, for I 
had heard he was dying from bookseller Davies, 
and I wanted to think him over. It is one of 
these golden-fogged October mornings that I go out 
to ramble through the London haunts of our great 
pictorial satirist. The sun seemed passing through 
a series of chemical experiments. Now it was a 
globe of luminous, pale, purple fire; now a mere 
blot of yellow, that reminds unpoetical people of 
gilt buttons and coloured wafers; presently it becomes 
a burning brazen ball; and a moment after it loomed 
like a redhot shell descending through fiery sulphur 
clouds upon a suffering and guilty town. The 
stones were hard, dry, clear, and grey in the mild 
autumn morning light, and yielded sharp responses to 
the busy feet that trod them. It was cheering to see, 
as you approached a street-corner, the broad waft 
of sunlit vapour, that fell aslant the houses, shining 
into sorrowing and happy eyes, with all that gra- 
cious impartiality with which Heaven bestows its 
precious, though everyday, blessings of hope and life. 

Gar. Bravo, Goldie! 

Gold. I turned my back to the angel warnings 
and praisings showered from the steeple of Saxon 
St. Dunstan, and pushed on—my stick borne like a 
sword over my shoulder—to Temple Bar, that 
Portland stone, cold classicality, which Wren erected 
after the Great Fire, when there was a rage, Davy, 
for Corinthian and other sham, lifeless classicalities. 
This black windowed archway, not unlike the mouth 
of a sewer, through which our bulldog-faced Hogarth 
has passed a thousand times, from the stripling time 
when he sallied out, as he used to say, poor and 
hipped, to go into the city, and sell the copper-plates, 
wrapped in soft blue paper he carries in his deep 
left-hand pocket, to the time he went city-wards 
to visit good, vain, old Richardson, where he met the 
Doctor, and took him for a lunatic, because he 
twitched his face, and gibbered at the window. 

Gar. I can see him now, the little man, with his 
small gold-laced hat cocked up over his right temple, 
to show the scar there, his keen eyes, like a terrier’s 
at a rat-hole, ever on the watch—gay in his blue 
coat, small sword, and silver-buckled shoes—stop- 
ping at the black, smeared gateway that divides 
old London city and its freedom and riches from 
the liberty of the borongh-city of Westminster. 

Gold. His busy eye has often rested on that very 
misplaced row of black leaves and fruit that top the 
wooden mud-splashed gates, that have opened at 
the herald’s knock and trumpet alternately to 
swarth Charles, on his way te get drunk with the 
Lord Mayor, and hook-nosed bigot James, to 


Anne and the Proud Duchess. this 
purgatorial arch I have seen him watch the great 
daily black tide of London life—its goodness, 
badness, wisdom, and folly—rush past like a hori- 
zontal Ni —loud roaring, and never-ceasing. 

Gar. I have seen Hogarth—his hand still warm 
from pressing Quin’s—arm-in-arm with Hoadley 
or Hayman, smiling at those dummy pointing 
statues of Queen Elizabeth and James I., or looking 
with a certain sense of mystery into the dim church- 
like windows, where the bankers keep their ledgers 
and ponderous cash-books. He used to laugh at 
the shrivelled black plaisters of bygone posting-bills, 
which, affixed to the walls, give them the air of only 
having just recovered from the Great Plague. The 
last time we were together he would stop at the 
corner fruit-stall on the right-hand side to admire the 
yellow P pa and the charcoal smouldering crimson 
under the suffering, out-at-elbow chestnuts of Spain. 

Gold. But when I saw Hogarth looking up there, 
leaving for a moment old Sir James Thornhill’s arm, 
and casting his eye over the round arched top of 
the Bar, he was peering at something else besides a 
looming yellow sky burning away overhead, to a 
brighter and purer flower blue, tenderly feathered 
with grey clouds. Yes! he borrowed a spy-glass 
for a halfpenny of a seedy chairman, and looked u 
at those readful rebel heads, which stand out dar 
against the sky, like so many barber’s blocks. I 
saw him sketching on his thumb-nail, as he used to do, 
those gaunt Scotch heads, still wrung with a pain 
which remains there, petrified by death, soon by sun 
and wind to become shapeless black masks, unnoticed 
even by the street boys. Then, with an absent 
stare, as if he was looking within, watching a 
new picture engraving on his retina, he would lounge 
off to go home to Leicester Square, where his rival, 
Reynolds, lived; and just out of which, in St. Mar- 
tin’s Street, Sir Isaac Newton resided, as Boswell 
has wormed out. 

Gar. Not that he always went straight home to 
his easel, for the little satirist’s trade was to observe. 
He was a painter of London manners, therefore his 
business was to know London, and study its 
features. He would stroll round Jonathan Wild’s 
lair in Lewknor’s Lane, to watch bullies swagger, 
or painted women squirt brandy into each other’s 
faces; or he went to look for his rake, in his torn 
and unbuttoned laced coat, at King’s Coffee House, 
the drinking shed near the portico of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, where poor starved Hudibras Butler 
sleeps his sleep. Here he went to see the young 
swordsinen, who stop up all night, come to finish 
the last drop, and then stroll into the market to kiss 
the fresh market-girls, and cool their heated sto- 
machs with a pottle of scented strawberries, with 
the Fulham dew on them; or perhaps the shrewd, 
absent little man ordered his coach to meet him at 
Johnson’s tavern (the “ Mitre,” opposite Fetter 
Lane), and went off to study the last scene of the 
Idle Apprentice at Tyburn, where Jack Sheppard, 
the thieving carpenter, is to end his agile life, 
Jonathan Wild be strangled to death, or Lord 
Ferrers, expiating his crimes, die insanely reckless 
in his wedding clothes, unpitied and unwept. 

Gold. The little engraver, the sturdy grandson 
of the Westmoreland yeoman, delighted to rub 
elbows with cruel, greasy butchers, one-eyed sailors, 
lame highwaymen, informers, and pimps. Many a 
time has our friend in the blue coat walked in the 
great draught round black-and-white St. Paul’s, 
fresher then than it is now from the hands of the 
great Sir Christopher, who sleeps in the crypt with 
much good company. A pity, Davy, it is so 
smeared with sooty rain, and looks so like a great 
ZAthiopian giant playing at cup-and-ball. It is 
pleasant to think that in his searches for droning 
preachers, sleepy congregations, and ogling clerks, 
such as he has introduced in the organ-loft scene 
of his Two Apprentices, he must have worked 
in and out under the great leaden-covered dome 
which Time has now so scratched and clawed, and 
have watched with pleasure the old London sun, 
that is still as hearty and changeable as ever, brighten 
on its golden coronet of a gallery above, where Sir 
James Thornhill has put St. Paul to a second mar- 
tyrdom. He liked to watch, as I do, with duller 
and stupider eyes, the leaves on the black trees 
in the green churchyard fade and get yellow, till 
they become patches of rags—bad as the leaves of 
theatrical trees. 





Gar. Leave the stage alone, Noll! Ten to one, 
but he—with Fielding perhaps, or some wit of the 
Club—has been up in that stone gallery, where I 
have been, to look down with indignant wonder at the 
sublime dulness of the mighty ocean of red-tiled roofs, 
lying like a great wreck under a sea of seacoal smoke, 

e streets mere lines on the T gon groundplan mass, 
and the river its silverframe. Hesees Tyburn far away, 
where Tom Idle’s deadly, never-green tree stands— 
where Lawyer Silvertongue perished; Bow Church, 
from whose sunny balcony, by the projecting clock, 
Polish Prince Frederic looked down on the mon- 
strous Mayor’s state coach, with the tight-legged 
footmen swarming on behind; on Bridewell, where 
he went to see the hemp beaten, just as he went to 
Bedlam to see the Rake in his last stage of hopeless 
idiotey—not more foolish than when he was sane, 
but less sane than when he was foolish; out there 
runs the noisome Fleet, upon whose Stygian black 
waters opens that terrible trap-door in the den iu 
Blood-Bowl Alley, down which Tom Idle and his 
one-eyed footpad, with the pistol sticking out of 
his torn pocket, thrust the murdered man. 

Gold, You take breath; I’ll go on. Far away 
youder to the right, up {Chepe, is the Industrious 
Merchant’s house, and on the east the “ Adam and 
Eve” public-house (now Eden Street), where the 
sagacious, little, hawk-eyed man stood making notes 
on his thumb of the ragged rout marching from 
Finchley to the bloody moor of Culloden, where 
the grim, hairy Highlanders hewed them down 
with their swords. As he descends from this “ bad 
eminence,” our little London Asmodeus will give 
an eye—as I did this special red hazy October 
morning as I went to Newbery’s about the Gram- 
mar—to the strings of sooty apples and stone flowers 
over the windows, and to the white glitter that 
glimmers fitfully upon the dark glass round those 
strange little rooms above the porches where myste- 
rious men ought to dwell, but where there probably 
is nothing but a world of dusty archives and mor- 
tuary rolls, written by dead men about dead men’s 
wishes and about dead men’s lands; and yet if all 
dead up there, why that little puffing thread of 
curling blue smoke—that melting feather and plume 
of vapour that steals so stealthily and quietly up 
the side of the great stone mountain—the London 
Dom Daniel sepulchre of prayer—the huge eccle- 
siastical sam > then melts into thin air. 
That must be life, or I don’t know what life is! 

Gar. Fill your pipe, Goldie! But leaving that 
mystery uncorked for some other day, let us, Goldie, 
on tip-toe, follow this watchful dog, who saw every- 
thing, and track him to Southwark Fair, where he 
much loved to resort—St. Margaret’s Hill is the 

lace, not far from the fluent, brown river. There 

is strolling actors are now just as he saw them 
dressing in the booth before that disastrous fall, when 
Bajazet and Tamerlane broke their heads and cracked 
their royal crowns. There are the demons discuss- 
ing the pot of porter, the nymph tallowing her hair, 
the hag cutting the cat’s tail, and Diana spouting 
her heroic verses ander peculiar difficulties. That 

retty white-and-red woman, beating the red-and- 
Pine tinselled drum, blazoned with the royal arms, 
to announce the commencement of the tragedy of 
 Bajazet, or the Orphan of Samarcand,” is the 
poor girl that Hogarth himself—yes, the little 
strutting gentleman in the blue and gold frock— 
defended when the brute of a Bajazet, the manager, 
would have struck her for stealing a shilling at the 
door. Twenty to one, but he goes into the “ master 
of fence’s” booth to see Figg, that horror of Irish 
fighters—the truculeat man, with the bald bullet 
head, striped with plaisters—backsword with some 
other gladiator of the day, who, stripped to the 
waist, which is bound with a scarlet handkerchief, 
waits, with shiny skin and swelling muscle, for his 
terrific antagonist. Now the swords cross with 
a clash and sparkle of fire; now they sweep and 
curve down on arm and rib, leaving lines of crim- 
son; now they cut up at the wrist, down at the 
breast, and sharp at the elbow, with the emphasis 
of attack, rejoinder, repartee, and rebutting. A 
shivering blow on the shoulder of Figg’s antagonist, 
which produces a grimace and spasm of pain, ends 
the fight as we leave the tent. If you want to see 
Figg, stern and stolid, look for him mounted on the 
carrion horse, keeping guard, with drawn bare sword 
over his right shoulder, in the right-hand corner of 
Hogarth’s Southwark Fair picture. As for his adver- 
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ou will. find him stripped in, readiness, in 
the feat garden of the “Adan and Eve,” in 
“The Guards’ March to Finchley. 
Gold. And now, Garrick, if we want to 
at work in a not inappropriate transition, let us, 
less of highwaymen in black masks and claret- 
loured roquelays, venture up Tyburn way again, 
and, turning to the right, walk round Marylebone 
Church, where this same stalwart Figg of the bullet 
cast-iron head, ribbed with plats, lies trauquil, 
beaten down by that champion of every mng— 
Death. Let ws ep in too, tok though the church 
is to be febuilt, recall that wonderful scene of the 
Rake’s Marriage. Look about, and you will eveu 
see the old inscription raised in wood on one of the 
gallery pews :— 

“ These : pews : unsepewed : and tane : in : sunder.” 
Let us, too, repaint No. 5 of “ The Rake’s Pro- 
gress” (I went there this morning on purpose) 
as we tread the musty-smelling cocoa-nut mats 
of Matylebone Charch this quiet week-day, and 
breathe its rather mouldy and sepulchral air, 
as of departed church ns innumerable under 
the broad flag grave-stones of the aisle. The 
dust lies white and thick on the hymn-books 
and ‘psalters, destined to remain untouched till 
Sunday, six days hénce, again distarbs that un- 
christian dust. It is a cold October morning, 
too, just as when the Rake married the rich old 
beldame, who leers in such a Gorgon-like way at 
the toothless, drivelling old fogey of a rector. My 
breath moufits in a white steam, just as it did from 
the fool Raké’s mouth on that lying and unhappy day. 
It may be perhaps a month earlier, because the rims 
of the pews do not wear , glossy, red- 
berried plumes of Christmas holly. I see, too, the 
great sleeping-box citadels—tike tills with the lids off 
—of: Hogarth’s time; 1 see the skittle-pin balus- 
trades of the commimion rails; and, above all, I see 
the black-lettered table of the commandments, with 
the satirical oblique crack running fn a sinister way 
through the ninth ‘efict. 1 am glad to see no 
spider's web over the slit of the -box, and fewer 
gould-lettered tablets recording the humble and re- 
tiring charity of departed churchwardeus, who cer- 
tainly did not die without leaving a sign. There 
are green damp blots on the walls, and the stucco, 
now peeled off like sores, shows the raw harsh 
bricks, soft and red. The latticed window is green, 
and discoloured with the stain of damp—oozing 
from within, not pelted from without. There is 
the square tub of a pulpit, with the irradiated 
sounding-board ; there the queer tank of a gallery ; 
and there, specially, that indifferent man—perhaps 
the organist—who, in Hogarth’s admirable picture, 
looks down with folded arms from the upper box 
upon the pew-opener in the black hood. 

Gar. To get without much rambling to another 
London haunt of Hogarth’s, let us go back into 
Pall Mall, and, passing White’s, steal down Lower 
St. James’s Street to the old Henry VIII. rich gate- 
way of St.James’s Palace, with its two guardian 
towers and central turret, ouce the site of a hospital 
for fourteen leprous maidens. The street is full of 
cake-shaped state coaches, and dicebox-looking sedans, 
borne by chairmen who wear cocked hats . One of 
the chairman—a Welshman evidently, for he has a 
leek in his hat—is with both hands lifting up the 
heavy padded lid of the sedan-chair No. 41, and 
from behind its cautiously curtained window steps 
out the scared amd disgusted bean, his lapelled 
coat firm in the tehacious grip of a sour and mali- 
cious bailiff, who presents to him with the other 
hand an ominous slip of sealed paper, inscribed 
“arrest.” No wonder he turns pale as his puffed 
and snowy wig, the huge back bow and flaunting 
ribbon ends of which we delight to marvel at. No 
wonder the grinning chairman in front, looking 
back, wonders at the detention, aud halts irreso- 
lately, his rough hands stil! clutching the chair 
poles, and the broad buckled strap that connects 
them still hanging over his neck. The ragged shoe- 
black, with the stool and basket of sable implements, 
bare legs, and shuffling slippers, takes advantage of 
the sudden alarm and scuffle to slip ont from 
between the chair-poles the clouded cane the rake 
and spendthnft has dropped from his relaxing hand. 
The immplighter above looks down for a moment 
and forgets his errand, letting the oil run over from 
his tray upon the chair. The other bailiff-villain, 


see him 





ith the huge Jonathan-Wild sort. of knob-stick, 
the black plaister on his recently. broken head, and 
the dirty cravat knotted round his thievish me 
looks round on the proud Welsh, baronet with 
leak-plume in his hat, the muff sword, and the ox 
little spaniel that is coming up the steps, as yo 
as to say, “We've uabbed our bird! At i 
moment up comes the Dea certe—the guardian 
angel who is to deliver him out of all his trouble. 
She drops her neat tin box of patches and powder, 
to spring forward with her bag of hard-earned 
savings. She pulls back the ¢ turnkey-looking 
jailer, and demands the conscience-stricken man's 
release. How base, in spite of his gold-flowered 
cuffs a foot deep and a foot and a half long, his 
gold Joops and buttonings, he looks beside that 
pure-hearted, sorrowful, forgiving girl who } he 
trod down under foot, like a flower he was tired 
of wearing! How fresh, and pure, and bright 
she looks with her long white apron, tight waist, 
and modest lawn neckerchief veiling her bosom, that 
trembles in its cage like a frightened bird! How 
industrious her plump, bare arms look, with the 
little frill round the elbow! How proud the good 
girl is thus to come suddenly down, as from the 
clouds, to the relief of her seducer! And how plea- 
sautly she, like the milkmaid in “ The Enraged Musi- 
cian,” refutes the vulgar assertion that Hogarth 
could not draw a pure or pretty face ! , 

Gold. And now, having passed the Rake’s chair 
in St.James’s Street, wondering gravely how he 
will reward his protectress, and whether any spark 
of love or gratitude lingers still in that cold, hard, 
selfish heart, shall we go on to St, Clement’s, in the 
Strand, where that.ridiculous altar-piece of the im- 
prudent charlatan Kent once flaunted, till our little 
snarler langhed it down? Or shall we go to 
Moorfields, to the old Bedlam, where his Rake, 
erazed, and half-stripped, is tended on his pallet 
of straw by the poor faithful girl he neglected 
and shamefully deserted. Them there is Covent 
Garden, with many of his haunts, and the scene of 
his Morning open to us; or we may take wing 
far away to the New River at Sadler’s Wells, 
and wait for the gulled husband, the despotic, 
hard-featured wife, and the old man-child, so 
preternatarally vicious, as we see them in the 
picture of Noon, walking near the New River 
of Sir Hugh Myddleton, the high-browed, large- 
hearted citizen. Or we may take sculls—it is 
difficult to get away from Hogarth—and pull to 
Cuckold’s Point, the sedgy reach where pirates used 
to be hung, and at whose gibbet the reckless com- 
rade of Tom Idle points, as, seated near his chest, 
he and his weeping mother row towards the ship 
that Tom is about to join. 

Gar. But, after all, we must get back to Leicester 
Square, and reconsider and revise our former verdict 
of Hogarth’s position as a pictorial satirist. 

Gold, (gets up, and seizes his hat and sword). 
"Pon my soul! I must be going, Davy ; it is past 
three by that clock on the mantelpiece, and New- 
bery’s devil comes for copy for the Grammar at ten. 
Confound the pronouns! I should like to go on 
about the little man dearly. Away joy and pleasure ! 
welcome woe and care! (Suddenly breaks into a 
dance, singing to a lively gay tune.) 


“ Melancholy marked him— 
Melancholy marked him— 
Melancholy marked him—for—her—own !” 


Gar. Gray would thank you for that parody. 
Sit down! Oh, stay, Noll, and finish the bowl. I 
can see already on the red china shore of the bottom 
the golden curls of scented lemon-peel stranded. 
Take courage, Cato! we are near the bottom, and 
there we shall find truth. 

Gold. 1 found truth long ago in my tenth ladleful. 
Oh, hang it! now wet napkins round the brow, and 
strong green tea for me till pallid morning dawns. I 
know I have taken too much, for I find myself 
talking in blank verse. That is not right! blank 
verse 18 not normal. 

Gar. Here! I'll try you. How 
are there in the rah? ae 

Gold, Bight. 

Gar. No; four, by Jupiter—I swear its four! 
(rings the bell—enter Currey.) Get my chair 
ready for Mr.Goldsmith. Tom and the coachman 
can go with it for once; it is only to the Temple. 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. - 


THE MARMOZETTES. * 
Landseer, R.A., Painter.  T. Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft, 5} in. , tai in. 
Tne marine residence of her Majesty, her home, 
to speak, where she lays aside for a time 80 much 
the attributes of royalty as can be ased with, — 
the trappings of state, no less than the duties apper- 
taining to her exalted position,—contains among its 
numerous Art-works a considerable number of pic- 
tures by Sir Edwin Landseer, who not only enjo 
to a great extent, the patronage of his ign oe 
the Prinee Consort, but has the privilege, in. which 
few of his brother-artists share, and that very rarely, 
of being a frequent guest in the royal residences, 
Landseer is undoubtedly the court-painter, 
his name, like that of another artist-kmight, Sir J. 
Hayter, is not enrolled in the Lord Chamberiain’s 
department of the Queen’s household ;. he has not 
been “‘ gazetted” to office, but holds his position by 
royal “ will and pleasure ;” and po one, it/may be 
presumed, would be inclined to dispute his right and 
title to it, as the prince of animal-painters. ' 

Osborne House, as we have intimated, is rich in 
“ Tandseers ;” some of them are known to the 
public, there are others with which they are unac- 
quainted,—pictures painted expressly for her Maj 
or the Prince Consort, and which have never 
on the walls of any of our exhibition-rooms: bntywith 
all the abundance, our choice of an example of. this 
artist’s works was necessarily very limited; we could 
not, of course, engrave what must be considered as 
“ private”. pictures, and the majority of, the others 
have already been engraved ; the publishers.of these 
prints having paid large sums to the artist for the 
copyright, could not be expected, even were they so 
inclined, to forego their exclusive right in our favour. 
This explanation seems necessary, because many of 
the subscribers to this publication, knowing what 
Osborne House contains, may think it strange that 
we have selected a subject so comparatively insignifi- 
cant as a specimen of Landseer :—there was no alter- 
native left to us. 

Yet it is only when viewed relatively to other pro- 
ductions that the “ Marmozettes” may suffer depre- 
ciation, for it is an exquisite little picture as to finish, 
and the subject is treated with peculiar felicity. It 
ome pinies for the Queen, and exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, in 1842, under oe a7 & Pair 
of Brazilian Monkeys, the property er Ds 
Naturalists have x a tn these diminuti se ba 
most sagacious little animals, the name of “ marmo- 
zettes,” a title we have adopted; and the artist has 
given to his “ sitters” an expression almost human: 
they are mounted on a magnificent .pine-apple, 
regarding with intense astonishment a wasp near 
them ; the combined expression of wonder, curiosity, 
and apprehension, could not have been more success- 
fully manifested in the faces of children than it is in 
the countenances of these rare and interesting little 
creatures. 

In such works as this we seem to see as. much as 
in his larger pietures—perhaps even more—of the 
extraordinary power that Landseer possesses m 
giving pe the brute creation ; his animals— 
or at least such of them as nature seems to have 
given capacities analogous to those with. which 
a the great master of all,” is endowed—think, 
speak, argue, ; they weep, joice; . 
become wer fatter iene’ ; fae. fname 
Om. and in their mute but most eloquent ery 
—for “ looks have lang ”—they appear 
our sorrows and our a: This is the triumph, of 
the artist; no painter, living or dead, has 
himself so great and true a benefactor to the 
and dog; no one who has so displayed 
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characters, and shown them to be worthy 
merely of our kind treatment, but. of 
ment. We do believe that if every house.in 
kingdom had on its walls two or three prints 
such pictures by Landseer as teach humanit 
there are many of this kind,—the functions 
“Society for the Prevention of to Animals 
might, as lawyers say, “ cease determine.” 
Some of the old painters of the Dutch schools, such 
as Rabens and Snyders, have endowed their pictures 
of animals with more powerfully-expressed instincts, 
arising from their natural ferocity of character; but 
Landseer has always invested his with nobler qaalities. 
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EXCURSIONS IN SOUTH WALES. 
BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 


Part I.—Tue Wre: Frrow Ross to Monmoutu. 


THE LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. HULME, 


HE Wye has its source in 
“lofty Plinlimmon ;” it is 
one of 


five sister streams to 
which the mountain 
gives birth: these 
are the Severn, the 
Rheidol, the Llyff- 
nant, the Clevedoc, 
and the Wye, Its 
rise is, thus, in 
Montgomeryshire; it 
flows into Radnor- 
shire; thence through 
nearly the ceutre of 
Herefordshire to 
Monmouth; and af- 
terwards, for the 
greater part of its 
course, forms the 
boundary which di- 
vides Monmouthshire from 

Gloucestershire. Although of 

‘ Welsh birth, therefore, and 

distinguished in all early Welsh documents as Gwy,—“‘the 
river,”—in its maturity it is English; for both Herefordshire 


and Monmouthshire — “ anciently ” of Wales —have long | 


been numbered among the counties of England. The Wye 
is the fairest of the five fair sisters, running its course of 
a hundred and thirty miles through luxuriant scenery—hill 
and dale, rock and valley—in its earlier progress over many 
falls, beside productive flats of green pasture, “ a wanderer 
through the woods,” encircling prosperous towns, and navi- 
gable for a distance of seventy miles from the sea. Having 
gathered the contributions of several liberal tributaries, at 
length it joins the rapid and robust river, the ‘ Princelie 
Severne,” which, thus augmented, runs into the Bristol 
Channel, dividing Somerset and Devon from South Wales.* 
Although, in due course, we shall ask the Tourist to accom- 
pany us downward all the way—from the source of the Wye 
to its mouth, from the well into which it dribbles on the 
far-off mountain side to the estuary where it joins the Severn 
—our present purpose is to commence our Excursion at 
that point where the Wye is first seen in mingled strength 
and beauty—the renowned town of Ross ;+ a town that owes 
its fame to the “‘ Man”’ who a century and a half ago gave to 
it an illustrious page in history, and whose name has been 
immortalized by a few lines of verse, more enduring than any 


** Monument, inscription, stone.” 


The date of the foundation of Ross is not very remote ; it is 
not, however, far distant from a Roman station, the Arico- 
nium of Antoninus— 
** Of which the name 

Survives alone; nor is there found a mark 

Whereby the curious passenger may learn 

Her ample site, save coins and mouldering urns, 

And huge unwieldy bones.” 


The interest of Betun, Bishop of Hereford, to whose See the 
manor was attached, procured it the grant of a market from 
King Stephen, and Henry III. constituted it a free borough. 
It is a pleasant town, built on an eminence that overlooks 
the Wye, which here, as in so many other parts, exhibits 
the peculiarity referred to by the poet when describing its 





* The Wye flows from its source on the south side of Plinlim- 
mon—a mountain the summit of which is 2463 feet above the sea- 
level—in Montgomeryshire, south-eastward, through a portion of 
Radnorshire, and then running more directly south, forms the 
boundary between the counties of Radnor and Brecon, and, after 
turning to the east and intersecting Herefurdshire, resumes its 
southerly course, separating Gloucester and Monmouth, and enters 
the estuary of the Severn two miles below Chepstow to the south. 
Its whole course is 130 miles, for 70 of which it is navigable by 
vessels of 40 tons—so far as Hereford. It is connected with the 
Severn by a canal running from Hereford to Gloucester, and the 
Severn canal joins the Thames at Lechlade. 

t Tue Sours Waes Rattway has a branch to Ross and Hereford, 
At Grange Court, about seven miles west of Gloucester, there is a 
junction of the Great Western, the South Wales, and the Hereford, 
Ross and Gloucester railways. At this spot the H. R. G. line 
branches off to Ross and Hereford; the South Wales main line 
proceeding direct to Milford Haven, vié Chepstow, Newport, Car- 
diff, Swansea, Caermarthen, Haverfordwest, and Milford Haven— 
its present termmmus. 
conduct the Tourist to all these places, describing, and illustrating, 
the several objects of interest and attraction they present. 

[The initial letter is copied from the dial of Gloucester Cathedral. ] 


“winding bounds.” Mr. HutmE has taken his view of the Town from the opposite side of the 
river ; he has thus directed attention to its leading points of interest, the principal of which 
is the “heaven-directed spire,” rising high above them all. From the stately Hotel that 
occupies a portion of the once honoured “ Prospect,”* there is a wide-spread view, embracing 
a fine expanse of country—hill and dale, green meadows, crowded farm-yards, church spires, 





In the course of our *‘ Excursions” we shall | 


BOSS, FROM WILTON MEADOWS. 


pleasant villages, veuerable ruins, records of old Romans and their British predecessors 
| —all the varieties, in short, that are in landscapes so many sources of inexpressible delight. 
| From thia “Prospect” we have been looking down and around on one of the loveliest of 
| autumn days, the sun shining through surrounding trees over the river. The view is indeed 


_THE WYE, FROM THE “ PROSPECT.” 


surpassingly beautiful—such as only England can supply: for although deficient in grandeur, it 
is happily suggestive of the unobtrusive pleasures that arise from internal peace; the grace that 
combines high cultivation with uatural boons; and the charms that are derived from the past 
and the present as fruitful sources of hope in the future. 





* “ The Prospect” isa height outside the town, to which there is a private walk through the grounds of the 
hotel, and a public right of way through the churchyard. Itisa | pore of land, acquired by the Man of Ross, 
and given by him to his fellow townsmen for their convenience and recreation—to be theirs for “‘ five hundred 
years!” It was prettily and pleasantly laid out for their comfort, and here he eonstructed a reservoir to 
supply them with water— 
** Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Nor in proud falls magnificently lost ;” 


but that it might pour “ health” and “ golace” “‘ through the plain” to all who needed. The name remains, 
indeed, but its character is entirely chan : the reservoir is now 2 dry hollow—the fountain and its “ figures” 
gone—potatoes are planted in the centre of the ground, and, although gravelled walks are still about it, they 
retain nothing of their old charm except the view they command—which it has been impossible to allocate 
to private uses. The wall that enclosed it is down; the sundial (with “his name and arms engraved 
thereupon”) is not to be found; the ball-room of “the Hotel” stands on part of the site; in a word, 
all that could do honour to the memory of “the Man,” and continue his benevolence from generation 
to generation, has been removed by one innovator after another, and the people of Ross are either 
so supine or so timid as to submit to this encroachment on their rights, instead of, day by day, 
rooting up or tearing down vegetable and brick and mortar trespassers on tugIin land. There 
is but one excuse for this apathy: it is stated by Heath (a printer of Monmouth, who printed a number 
of very interesting pamphlets, written or compiled by himself, about the year 1806) that “the seats 
had been wilfully destroyed by loose and idle people passing throngh the grounds ;” that the fountain was 
removed, “* having become a receptacle for the carcasses of dead animals ;” that the arms over the north 
| door of entrance were “destroyed by the barbarous hands of ignorance;” and that of the rows of elms he 
planted, > _ - his death visited them with premeditated intentions of violence, and laid their 
honours in the dust.” 
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by King Stephen, in 1141, and was held by Harry de 


” y | It pears to have been erected t : 
From the “ Prospect” the ro — Paap vvight i aon as a gift from Henry I., “ by the service of supplying two men-at-arms for the wars 


Castiz—uow a picturesque ruin—s “ » | = Wales” To the Greys it came by marriage ; and afterwards, by marriage also, to the first 
bank of the Wye, close to the old bridge, wocien Sone Lord ‘Causdes, in pt we family it coutinued for two centuries, until it was sold to the Governors 
* | of Guy’s Hospital, in London, to whose large aud well-spent revenue the estate now contributes. 








by a gallant soldier, General Rudhall, who defended Hereford 


during the civil war, 


and who thus arrested the army of | 
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THE MONUMENT. 


Cromwell on its march to invest the city. It was once the THe CHURCH OF ROSS. 


residence of the Lords Grey, of Wilton; and though now “SSage The castle gives his title to the Earl of Wilton. We shall pass this 

<> venerable ruin—associated with so many “ Memories,” and which 

the ivy preserves and adorns—when we are voyaging down the Wye. 

Our present duty is to visit the town ;—to enter the time-honoured 

See structure which, happily, continues unimpaired—the old and vener- 

Hs «cesses able Church of Ross; to walk through the market-place made 

| famous by “the Man ;” and to visit the house in which he dwelt, and the room in which 
he died—and especially to view from the “ Prospect” the delicious scenery he loved. 

Let us first look at the town: there are here few remains of a remote date. The streets all lead 

“up hill” to THE MARKET-r'LaCe, a quaint structure, built of the red sandstone, so universal in 





bnt a few ivy-covered walls, it was here the noblest of a 
noble race entertained the poet Spenser — 

“ The patron of his Muse's popilaze, the district, which has but little power to resist the influence of time; it is no older than the 

st season of his feeble age reign of Charles II., whose time-defaced bust stands in an oval, over the principal entrance ; one 


THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 
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of the sides, however, contains a piece of sculpture far more 
interesting—a monogram of singular character, composed 
of a reversed L, a C, and a heart, from which the letters 
spring ; the tradition being that the Man of Ross, whose 
house is directly opposite, desiring, in his loyalty to the 


THE CORACLE. 


crown, to have before his eyes a perpetual reminder of the 
restored monarch,—and failing in his wish to have the bust 
placed where he could see it when he pleased,—caused this 
sinall stone to be fixed in the position it now occupies.* It 
is understood to mean, “ Love Charles in your heart.” 
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THE PEW. 


Let us enter the house in which he lived and died, and 
offer the homage of gratitude to a good man’s memory; one 





* Among other characteristic anecdotes, it is related of him that 
en “the Great Bell,” which he presented to Ross Church, was 
t at Gloucester, in 1695, he was present at the casting, and 
taking with him his old silver tankard, he first drank therefrom 
‘Church and King,’ and then threw it into the furnace, and had 
mixed with the metal that made the bell.” 





who, if not all the poet describes him, was undoubtedly as he is pictured by another poet— 
Coleridge*—nearly a century after his death :-— 
“ Friend to the friendless, to the sick man health, 
With generous joy he view'd his modest wealth ; 
He heard the widow’s heaven-breathed prayer of praise; 
He marked the shelter d orphans tearful gaze ; 
Or, where the sorrow-shrivelled captive lay, 
Pour'd the bright blaze of freedoms noontide ray.” 
The house has been divided: one portion has been in a great measure rebuilt; the other 
part has uot been so materially changed. ‘he floors and panellings of several chambers are 


THE MARKET-PLACE, 


of oak ; a quaint opening leads to a narrow corridor, and into a small room, traditionally said 
to have been his bed-room, where he endured his first and his last (his only) illness, and where 
he died :7 it looks out upon his garden; that garden is now divided, like the house; one half of 
it has been strangely “* metamorphosed ;” the other half has been converted into a bowling- 
green; the surrounding walls of both, however, sustain flourishing vine and pear-trees, The 
one boasts a gothic summer-honse, in which there is a tablet commemorating the visit of Prince 
George of Cambridge, in 1835, and a table made of the huge beams of the “‘ modest mansion,” 
and part of a tree under which Nelson sat, at Rudhall; while in the other there is a small 
couservatory erected on the foundations of the summer-house, in which the venerable Man of 
Ross usually spent his afternoons of qniet and contemplation. It was apretty thing in its time, 


’ fae So 


* Any 
WILTON CASTLE. 

whatever it may be now; and as the father of the present owner—Mr. Powle, the respected 
bookseller—kept a drawing of it in its better state, the reader may be pleased to see it engraved 
as one of the illustrations of our tour. 

As will thus be seen, there are in Ross several memorials of “the Man.”’ We look in vain, 
however, for evidence that his fellow-townsmen have been, or are, more proud of his fame 
than vain of his notoriety: there is even now “no monument, inscription, stone,” other than 


* Itis said, and we believe on good authority, that Coleridge actually wrote his beautiful lines on the 
Man of Ross in the house in which Kyrle had resided. Letitia Landon (L. E. L.) was some time a dweller 
in this town, visiting an aunt who was a resident here. 

+ In this chamber there are two doors of oak, in which the arms of Mr. Kyrle (his crest, a hedgehog) 


are punctured, apparently by a gimlet. There is a tradition that the puncturing was the work of his 
hands; this is probable, for to a man so active, who had never previously suffered a day's illness, con- 
finement must have been very irksome, and he no doubt sought relief in any employment that cireum- 
stances could supply to him, while it is not likely that so singular a whim was a commission to an artizan. 
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that which one of his remote descendants erected half a _ 
tury after he slept under the shadows of the a 
spire” he“ taught to rise,” and which, until then, contained 
no mark to make known “his race, his name, his form. 
There is no hospital, no school, no alms-house “ neat but void 
of state ;” no “ portioned maids ” nor “ apprenticed orphans, ” 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, to“ bless his name ; 
no seats on which “ weary travellers repose,” and ask who 
gives them rest ; nothing, in short, to make 
“ The memory of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” 

save his own good deeds which, as we have shown, ueglect 
or cupidity have gone far to obliterate. ; 

Let us now proceed to the church, so happily associated 
with the honoured name of John Kyrle, the Man of Ross.* 

The church is a spacious and beautiful building, with a 
tower and an elegant spire, 12) feet in height. The church- 
yard is very neatly kept; and has some venerable elm- 
trees, traditionally said to have been planted by the Man 
of Ross, whose body, as we have intimated, rests within its 
walls.¢ It contains a group of finely-sculptured monuments, 
principally of the Rudhall family (a family now extinct), and 
a statue in Roman costume of that gallant General Rudhall, 
who defended Hereford for the crown against the assaults of 
the army of the Parliament. Under a plain stone beside the 
altar, the Man of Ross is buried: as we have said, no “ monu- 
ment, inscription, stone” marked his grave until, in 1776, 
a distant relative, “Lady Betty Dupplin” left by will 
asum of money, which “her executor and heir” expended 
in erecting a tomb to his memory. This tomb has a bas- 
relief, which purports to be a portrait, and a tablet repre- 
senting Charity and Benevolence. But the chief interest of 
the church is derived from another source. Growing from 
the pew where the good man used to sit are two elm- 
trees, which, when in full leaf, are singular adornments 
of the sacred edifice. They are, it is said, about fifty years 
old, but are not thicker than a man’s arm, and are neces- 
sarily cut ,at the tops when they reach the roof, which 
is their boundary. ‘The local tradition is that they are 
suckers from a tree planted by “the Man” outside the 
church, but which was “ impiously” cut down by a certain 
rector, because it excluded light; the consequence was, 
that they forced their way inside, where they have con- 
tinued to grow and flourish, and where, certainly, they are 
protected by the good will and grateful feelings of the inha- 
bitants. There is one other object of interest associated with 
his memory—the chair in which he used to sit, and which 
was afterwards /Ae chair of a convivial society.t 

There is no doubt that the fame of John Kyrle arises prin- 
cipally, if not solely, from the accideut that Pope had heard 
of his generous and liberal acts, which, although at that time 
productive of enormous good, had received no sort of recog- 


* John Kyrie was descended from an ancient family long seated 
at Walford, near Ross. He was born at the White House, in the 
parish of Dymock, Gloucestershire, on the 22nd of May, 1637, and died 
at Ross, on the 7th November, 1724, at the “ full age “of eighty-eight. 
The name appears to have been originally Curl, afterwards Cyril 
and subsequently Kyrie. He was a bachelor, and left no near rela- 
tives; his nearest, Mr. “* Vandevort" Kyrle, inherited his estate. 
It was, however, subsequently divided and subdivided; and we 
believe very little either of his blood or his property is owned by 
any of his “descendants” at the present time. It would seem that 
he dd not receive from Pope the s-ubriquet of “ the Man of Ross ;” 
he had, according to Fosbroke, been so styled during his lifetime 
He is described as “in person rather tall, th'n, and well shaped, 
wearing a plain suit of brown and a wig, in the fachion of his day 8 
But there is no authentic portrait of him. , 

+ “I never remember having been so much pleased with a church 
and burial-ground as with this; the grey, gothic architecture, the 
ancient tombs, and the heaved turf, where so many nameless dead 
are laid at rest,—the grand trees, rustling in the wind above, and 
the glorious prospect spread out all around,—it was the very poetry 
of earth—its beauty and its sadness.”"—Roscoz. 

} This chair was, according to Mr. Heath, presented to a Benefit 
Sock ty in the town, but as it wanted a cushion, “ to render the seat 
easy, it was turned out of the club-room, being considered as a piece 
of lumber, in which neglected sate it lay for some years, and was 
at last ordered to be burnt.” By some lucky chance it was preserved 
and is now deposited in the vestry of the church. One other inter. 
esting memorial of the Man of Ross is preserved, also, in the church. 
It is a small volume, written by the Rev. John Newton buried 
here: this volume contains the autograph of John Kyrie. We 


Soha Kir le 


procured a tracing, and have i 
ee ohn eens: and have engraved it. A monument to 
King eens os rds that * immediately after the Teall 
by the arc hbish Sener si ~- wo and loyalty ) he was appointed 
Jule leet ee mmnissary to the vicarage of Ross, ¢ 27 
that tin - 60; which vicarage, on account of large selaren being at 
; ; a a P 
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yt wp ne 3. , - i ne th ash at first he stood alone, nobly 
cencies and relief: finally obtainin i 
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benefice, together wi 
, tog ith his chanels « ~~ 
created and ordained rect ria - 8s of Weston and Brampton to be 


iti hose of whom he was the benefactor.* The poet wrote, therefore, his immortal lines 
pany rb dialogue between himself and his friend Lord Bathurst, in his poem on “ The 
Use of Riches”—partly as an example and partly as an anathema t ( Blush, grandeur, blush ! 
proud courts, withdraw your blaze !”), and they have carried the name of the Man of Ross 
throughout the world wherever the Anglo-Saxon tongue 1s read. We hope and believe there are 
not many cities or towns of England where there have been none at any time found at once so 
benevolent and so beneficent as John Kyrle, of Ross, with as little idea as had “the Man” of 
the celebrity that was to follow—who neither sought for nor anticipated renown beyond the 
limited circle directly benefited—who in doing good would have “‘ blush’d to find it fame,” 
but who are benefactors to mankind by the force of example, and inasmuch as “their works 


do follow them ! ” $ 

Blessed be the memory of good John Kyrle, the Man of Ross ! aud may the prophet yet 
find in his own country other honours than those which give his name to a wayside inn, a 
« walk” of which he would be ashamed, and a house defaced by an unseemly bust of plaster. 

We commence our voyage down the Wye :§ entering the neat and trim boat which } r. Evans, 
the postmaster, provides for us, and for all who desire to make a voyage, brimful of interest and 
enjoyment. Mr. Evans is an admirable guide and counsellor, who has traversed the river more 
than two thousand times, and whom, with his boats, we recommend to all tourists. Let us 
pause a moment to sketch yonder boatman, who is conveying the coracle to the stream. 

The coracle,|| which boatmen and fishermen use to-day on the Wye, differs little from that in 
which their forefathers floated when the Romans were rulers on its banks. In shape it resembles 
the half of a walnut-shell ; some laths, or rude sticks, laid cross-wise form the skeleton; that 
is covered with canvas—zinc, however, has been lately adopted for the purpose: it is needless 
to say that the aucient covering was generally a horse's hide; a plank across the middle 
makes the seat ; a small paddle is used for directing its movements; it is so light, and draws so 
little water, as to be very easily upset. Considerable skill is therefore required to keep exactly in 
the centre, and also to enter it, for the least irregularity in either case is dangerous. The fisher- 
men of the district are, however, so much “at home” in this walout-shell, that accidents rarely 
happen ; and it is stated, on good authority, that voyages have been made in them from Chep- 
stow to Bristol. They are so light that the boatmen carry them on their backs from place 
to place, launching them when required, and stepping in to cross the river. They are used 
also by anglers. Many a salmon of size has been thus taken and carried to shore ; andin the season 
it is not uncommon for a fisherman to fill his coracle with the smaller fish of the bountiful river. 

Having examined this curious and very interesting object, that has undergone so little change 
for twelve centuries, we commence the voyage of the Wye. 

Passing the venerable ruin of Wilton Castle, and underneath the old bridge, which dates 
as far back as the reign of Elizabeth, presents some unusual features in the way in which the 
arch-stones are morticed, and retains marks of the “breaking down” to arrest the on-march 
of Cromwell’s troops, we are called upon, first, to notice “ Kyrle’s Walk,” which leads from the 
churchyard to the river, about a mile from the town— where, however, none of his “ seats” remain, 
and where there survives but one of the many trees he planted. We then look upon two graceful 
hills,—Penyard and the Chace,—one or both of which are said to have been “hung with 
woods” by “the Man.” We leave here the scenes and circumstances associated with his history ; 
bare-headed we look back—fancying, nay, believing, his spirit is moving the minds and hearts 
of another generation to remember the eternal reeompence—“ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these my little ones, ye did it unto me!” 


* “The truth is that Kyrle was a man of known integrity and active benevolence, by whose solicitation 
the wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to his charitable schemes; this influence he obtained by 
an example of liberality exerted to the utmost extent of his power, and was thus enabled to give more than 
he _—— Jounson: Life of Pope. It is believed he never possessed the annual sum of “ five hundred 
pounds, 

“ Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear.” 

+ Pope was a frequent visitor at Holme-Lacy, then the seat of Viscount Scudamore; subsequently the 
property of his grace the Duke of Norfolk, and now that of Sir Edwin Stanhope, Bart. The Scudamores 
came in with the Conqueror, but obtained their lands in Herefordshire by marriage with the heiress of 
the Laceys, in the reign of Edward III. “The Scudamores derived their name from the Cross Patée 
Fitchee, the Scutum Armoris Divini, which they originally bore in their arms, and which is thought to have 
been given them in commemoration of some memorable action in defence of the Christian faith.” The 
rooms inhabited by the poet, and a tree under which it was his wont to sit, are still pointed out to the 
curious. These we shall visit and describe on our journey from Hereford to Ross. Pope was probably in the 
neighbourhood very soon after Kyrle’s death, and had abundant opportunities of hearing the good man's 
praise, of noting the beneficent effects of his munificent charities, and of mourning at the indifference with 
which his memory was regarded by his fellow townsmen. It is likely that Mr. Kyrle had been often a 
ay at poey at ee — was personally known to the family. 

} Ross has had, at least, one other benefactor—Mr. Walter Scott, who, havin uired a large fortune by 
trade in London, bequeathed £6000 for the erection of a school-house, ond the chething pa educating 
thirty boys and twenty girls, children of the inhabitants of the town. It is said of Mr. Scott, that 
when a boy he had taken some pears from a garden, and “being seen eating of them” by a man who 
guessed where they came from, the man told the boy “ he would be hanged if he was found out.” Terrified 
at this threat, he instantly left Ross, and made his way to London, where he acquired a fortune, of 
which the boys of to-day continue to be the inheritors. The charity bears his name. 

@ This division of the tour is known and distinguished as that of “the Lower Wye.” As we shall show, 
in the course of our tour, those who visit the Wye should take this route in preference to ascending it, as 
many do, either from Chepstow or Monmouth ; first, because to go down, is always pleasanter than to go 
up, a river ; next, because nearly all the finest views are thus seen to best advantage; and also, because the 
He dy + 4 is a work of exceeding difficulty. Excellent boats, well and carefully manned, are to be ob- 
— eill = Hereford, Ross, or Monmouth: the charges are somewhat high, necessarily so, considering 
a “~ yy on “the return.” For a boat with one man, the "charge from Ross to Mon- 
nt ah oe, 4. eyes being twenty-three miles; for a larger boat with two men, the charge is 30s. 
oe ys ~ Is used, the boatman finds it easier to bring it back by land, on a truck, the distance 
pom | one ain ns ies 3 when the heavier boat makes the voyage the men are compelled to draw it along the 

— difficulty of rowing up stream being (as we have intimated) very great, in consequence of the 
—— of the current. The boats in use we shall describe hereafter. . 
ole ~ a pm! ne apo it is called also a thoracle, a truckle, and sometimes a coble, and on the 
pn Hing ns acorragh or corach,—all names evidently derived from one root, and proving the 
ste ato wets ws boats among the early Britannic tribes. They are of profound antiquity, and are 
seakd nad ew : ather of history,” Herodotus, as used by the ancient Babylonians. He describes them as 
a tite tel may and the accuracy of his statement is confirmed by the sculptures now in 
pe ey lb mogone ‘ny, quoting the old Greek historian Timzus, says the Britons sailed in boats 
niga von — with skins, to islands six days’ distant from their starting-places; and 
Cua, in is works; tells us he'erated eng SP cet rene eta and Ireland by then esi 
aan his knowledge of their use while in Britains a bone a, oe 
a pony am Weed ATR about 4 century ago, purchased for £11,000: it was sold not long 
tenend, Souacds th enyard there was a castle, some remains of which may still be 
pg mR ards < close of the last century, among the ruins was found “a vestibule 
prs fo Beene with octagon pilasters, which had caps and bases in the Saxon 
cane’ of Pe gy, Me an cagraving of a silver penny, understood to have been 
catty 2 femme, of — us briefly describes it, and its historic associations :—** The 
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ON DOMESTIC GAMES AND AMUSE- 
MENTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


l. Tue Game or CHEss. 


Tue Camden Society has recently published an early 
French metrical romance, (“Blonde of Oxford,” 
by Philippe de Reimes), which gives us a very in- 
teresting picture of the manners of the thirteenth 
century. Jean of Dammartin is represented as 
the son of a noble family in France, who comes to 
England to seek his fortune, and enters the service 
of an Earl of Oxford, as one of the esquires in his 
household. There his duty is to attend upon the 
earl’s daughter, the lady Blonde, and to serve her at 
table. ‘‘ After the meal, they wash their hands and 
then go to play, as cach likes best, either in forests 
or on rivers (2. ¢. hunting or hawking), or in amuse- 
ments of other kinds. Jean goes to which of them 
he likes, and, when he returns, he often goes to 
lay in the chambers of the countess, with the 

adies, who oblige him to teach them French.” 
Jean does his best to please them, for which he was 
qualified by his education, “ For he was very well 
acquainted with chamber games, such as chess, 
tables, and dice, with which he entertains his dam- 
sel (Blonde) ; he often says ‘check’ and ‘mate’ to 
her ; and he taught her to play many a game.” 

De jus de cambres seut assés, 

D’eschés, de tables, et de dés, 

Dont il sa damoisele esbat ; 

Souvent li dist eschek et mat; 

De maint jeu & juer l'aprist. 

Blonde of Oxford, 1. 399. 

This is a correct picture of the usual occupations of 
the after-part of the day among the superior classes 
of society in the feudal ages ; and scenes in accord- 
ance with it are often found in the illuminations of 
the mediseval manuscripts. One of these is repre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving (Fig. 1), taken 
from a manuscript of the fifteenth century, con- 
taining the romance of the “‘ Quatre Fils d’Aymon,” 
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Fig. 1.—A MEDLAVAL AFTER-DINNER SCENE. 


and preserved in the Library of the Arsenal, in 
Paris. In the chamber in front, a nobleman and 
one of the great ladies of his household are engaged 
at chess, while in the background we see other 
Jadies enjoying themselves in the garden, which is 





shown to us with its summer-house and its flower- 
beds surrounded with fences of lattice-work. It 
may be remarked, that the attention of the chess- 
players is withdrawn suddenly from their game by 
the entrance of an armed knight, who appears in 
another compartment of the illumination. 

Of the chamber games enumerated in the fore- 
going extract from the romance of “ Blonde of 
Oxford,” that of chess was no doubt looked upon 
as by far the most distinguished. To play well at 
chess was considered as a very important part of 
an aristocratic education. Thus, in the ‘‘Chanson- 
de-Geste ” (metrical romance) of Parise la Duchesse, 
the son of the heroine, who was brought up by the 
king in his palace, had no sooner reached his 
fifteenth year, than “he was taught first his letters, 
until he had made sufficient progress in them, and 
then he learnt to play at tables and chess,” and 
learnt these games so well, “that no man in this 
world was able to mate him.” 

Quant l'anfes ot xv. anz et compliz et passez, 
Premiers aprist & lettres, tant qu'il en sot assez ; 
Puis aprist-il as tables et & eschas joier, 
It n‘a omean cest monde qui l'en peust mater, 
Parise la Duchesse, p. 86. 
In this numerous cycle of romances, scenes in 
which kings and princes, as well as nobles, are re- 
presented as occupying their leisure with the game 
of chess occur very frequently, and sometimes the 
game forms an important incident in the story. In 
“Garin le Loherain,” a messenger hurries to Bor- 
deaux, and finds Count Thiebaut playing at chess with 
Berengier d’Autri. Thiebaut is so much excited by 
his news, that he pushes the chess-board violently 
from him, and scatters the chess-men about the 
place. 
Thiebaus loit, & pou n‘enraze vis, 
Li eschés boute, et le jeu espandit. 
Garin le Loherain, ii. 77. 
So, in the same romance, the Emperor Pepin, ar- 
riving at his camp, had no sooner entered his tent 
than, having put on a loose tunic (d/iaut), and a 
mantle, he called for a chess-board, and sat down 
to play. 
Eschés demande, si est au jeu assis. 
Zb., ii, 127. 
Even Witikind, the king of the pagan Saxons, is 
represented as amusing himself with this game. 
When the messenger, who carried him news that 
Charlemagne was on the way to make war upon 
him, arrived at ‘'Tremoigne,’ the palace of the 
Saxon king, he found Witikind playing at chess 
with Escorfaus de Lutise, and the Saxon queen, 
Sebile, who was also well acquainted with the 
game, looking on. 
A lui joe as eschas Escorfaus.de Lutise ; 
Sebile les esgarde, qi do jeu est aprise. 
Chanson des Saxons, i. 91. 
Witikind was so angry at this intelligence, that 
his face “ became as red asa cherry,” and he broke 
the chess-board to pieces. 
Dire et de mautalant rugist comme cerise ; 
Le message regarde, le geu pegoie et brise. 
In the “ Chanson-de-Geste,” of Guerin de Mont- 
glaive, the story turns upon an i ere act of 
Charlemagne, who stakes his whole kingdom upon 
a game of chess, and losing it to Guerin, is obliged 
to compound with him by surrendering to him his 
right to the city of Montglaive, then in the posses- 
sion of the Saracens. 

These “ Chansons-de-Geste,” formed upon the 
traditions of the early Carlovingian period, can only 
of course be taken as a picture of the manner of 
the age at which they were composed, that is, 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and we 
know, from historical evidence, that they are 
strictly true. At that period chess certainly was 
what has been termed the royal game. ‘The cele- 
brated Walter Mapes, writing in the latter half of 
the twelfth century, gives a curious anecdote re- 
lating to tragical events which had occurred at the 
court of Brittany, apparently in the earlier part of 
the same century. Alan, of Brittany, perhaps the 
last of the name who had ruled over that country, 
had, at the suggestion of his wife, entrapped a 
feudatory prince, Remelin, and subjected him to 
the loss of his eyes and other mutilations. Reme- 
lin’s son, Wigan, having escaped a similar fate, 
made war upon Alan, and reduced him to such 
extremities that, through the interference of the 
king of France, he made his peace with Wigan, 


by giving him his daughter in as and thus 
for many years the country remained in 

But it appears that the lady always shared 
in her father’s feuds, and looked with exulting con- 
tempt on her father’s mutilated enemy. One da 
she was playing with her husband at chess, and, 
towards the end of the game, Wigan, called away 
by some important business, asked one of his 
knights to take his place at the chess-board. ‘The 
lady was the conqueror, and when she made her last 
move, she said to the knight, “It is not to you, 
but to the son of the mutilated that I say ‘mate.’” 
Wigan heard this sarcasm, and, deeply offended, 
hurried to the residence of his father-in-law, took 
him by surprise, and inflicted upon him the same 
mutilations which had been experienced by Remelin. 
Then, returning home, he engaged in another game 
with his wife, and, having gained it, threw the eyes 
and other parts of which her father had been 
deprived on the chess-board, exclaiming, “I say 
mate, to the daughter of the mutilated.” The 
story goes on to say that the lady concealed her 
desire of vengeance, until she found an opportunity 
of effecting the murder of her husband. 

We need not be surprised if, among the turbulent 
barons of the middle ages, the game of chess often 
gave rise to disputes and sanguinary quarrels, The 
curious history of the Fitz-Warines, reduced to 
writing certainly in the thirteenth century, gives 
the following account of the origin of the feud 
between King John and Fulk Fitz-Warine, the out- 
law :—“ Young Fulk,” we are told, “ was bred with 
the four sons of King Henry II., and was much 
beloved by them all except John; for he used 
often to quarrel with John. It happened that 
John and Fulk were sitting all alone in a chamber 
playing at chess; Juhn took the chess-board and 
struck Fulk a great blow. Fulk felt himself hurt, 
raised his foot and struck John in the middle of the 
stomach, that his head went against the wall, and 
he became all weak, and fainted. Fulk was in con- 
sternation ; but he was glad that there was nobody 
in the chamber but they two, and he rubbed John’s 
ears, who recovered from his fainting-fit, and went 
to the king, his father, and made a great complaint. 
‘Hold your tongue, wretch,’ said the king, ‘you 
are always quarrelling. If Fulk did anything but 
good to you, it must have been by your own desert ;’ 
and he called his master, and made him beat him 
finely and well for complaining.” Similar incidents 
recur continually in the early romances, known as 
the “ Chansons-de-Geste,” which give us so vivid 
a picture of fendal times. A fatal quarrel of this 
kind was the cause of the feud between Charlemagne 
and Ogier le Danois. At one of the Easter festivals 
of the court of Charlemagne, the emperor’s son 
Charles and Bauduin, the illegitimate son of Qgier, 
went to play together. Bauduin and young Charles 
took ng -board and sat down to the game for 

time. “They have arranged their chess-men on 
the board. The king’s son first moved his pawn, 
and young Banduin moved his aufin (bishop) back- 
bl The king’s son thought to press him very 
hard, and moves his knight upon the other aujin. 
The one moved forward and the other backward so 
long, that young Bauduin said ‘mate’ to him in 
the corner.” 

Il et Callos prisent un esquekier, 
Au ju s‘asisent por aus esbanier. 
S'ont lor esches assis sor le tabler. 
Li fix au roi traist son paon premier, 
Bauduinés traist son aufin arier. 
Li fix au roi le volt forment coitier, 
Sus l'autre aufin a trait son chevalier. 
-Tant traist li uns avant et l'autre arier, 
Bauduinés li dist mat en langler. 
Ogier de Danemarche, 1. 3159. 
The young prince was furious at his defeat, and, not 
content with treating the son of Ogier with the 
most insulting language, he seized the chess-board 
in his two hands, and struck him so violent a blow 
on the forehead, that he split his head, and 
scattered his brains over the floor. Ina well-known 
illuminated manuscript of the fifteenth century, in the 
British Museum (MS. Reg. 15 EB, VI.), containing 
a copy of the romance of Rb or le Danois,” this 
scene is represented in an illumination, which is 
copied in our cut (Fig. 2.) Similar incidents are 
rather common in these old romances, In that of 
“ Parise la Duchesse,” her young son, brought up 
as 4 foundling at the court of the King of Hungary, 





becomes an object of jealousy to the old povkes. 
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a FER well,’ I rejoined, ‘ was it worthy of the character | the Saracens, and that from them it came by way of 
you bear, to spend the evening in the vanity of | Italy vgteme + in iit ania 

chess- play (in vanilate scachorum), and defile the The know age “3 a Foes however, 
hands and tongue, which ought to be the mediator | seems to have been brought more directly from the 
between man and the Deity? Are you not aware | East by the Scandinavian navigators, to whom such 
that, by the canonical law, bishops, who are dice- | a means of passing time in their distant voyages, 
layers, are ordered to be deposed?’ He, however, | and in their long nights at home, was most w 
line himself a shield of defence from the differ- | and who soon became extraordinaril attached to it, 
ence in the names, said that dice was one thing, and | and displayed their ingenuity in elaborate ly carving 
chess another ; consequently that the canon only | chess-men in ivory (that is, in the ivory of the 
forbade dice, but that it tacitly allowed chess. To | walrus), which seem to — — an extensive 
which I replied, ‘Chess,’ I said, ‘is not named | market in other countries. In the year 1831, a 
in the text, but the general term of dice compre- | considerable number of these carved ivory chess- 
hends both the games. Wherefore, since dice are | men were found on the coast of the Isle of Lewis, 
prohibited, and chess is not expressly mentioned, it probably the result of some shipwreck in the twelfth 
follows, without doubt, that both kinds of play are | century, for to that period they belong. They 
included under one term, and equally condemned ?” ” | belonged to at least seven sets, and had therefore 
This occurred in Italy, and it is evident from it that | probably been the stock of a dealer. Part of them 
the game of chess was then well known there, | were obtained by the British Museum, and a very 
though I think we have a right to conclude from it, | learned and valuable paper on them was communi- 
that it had not been long known. There appears cated by Sir Frederick Madden to the Society of 
to be little room for doubting, that chess was, like Antiquaries, and printed in the twenty-fourth volume 
so many other medieval practices, an oriental in- of the Archeologia. Some of the best of them, 
vention, that the Byzantine Greeks derived it from | however, remained in private hands, and have more 


of the latter conspire to murder 
him, abe that they shall invite him to 
and play at chess with them in @ retired cellar, 
and having secretly provided themselves with 
knives, insult him, in order to draw him into a 
quarrel, and then stab him to death. Hugues, 
they said, “ will you come with us to play at chess: 
you may gain a handred francs oa the gilt chess- 

















Fig. 2.—A QUARKEL AT CHESS. 





board, and at the same time you will teach us chess 
and dice; for certainly you know the games much 
better than any of us.” Hugues seems to have 
been conscious of the frequency of quarrels arising 
from the game, for it was not until they had pro- 
mised him that they would not seek any cause of 
dispute, that he accepted their invitation. They 
then led him into the cellar, and sat down at the 
chess-board. “Ile began by playing with the son 
of Duke Granier; and each put down a hundred 
francs in coined money; but he had soon van- 
quiahed and mated them all, that not one of them 
was able to mate him.” 

Au fil au Duc Graner comenga & juer ; 

Chascuns mist c. frans de deniers moniez ; 

Mais i! les a trestoz et vancus et matez, 

Que fi ni ot 1, sol qui l’an potist mater. 

Parise la Duchesse, p. 105. 

Hugues, in kindness, offered to teach them better 
how to play, without allowing them to risk their 
money, but they drew their knives upon him, and 
insulted him in the most outrageous terms. He 
killed the foremost of them with a blow of his fist, 
and seizing upon the chess-board for a weapon, for 
he was unarmed, he “ brained” the other three 
with it. We learn from this anecdote that it was 
the custom in the middle ages to play at chess for 
money. 

As I have already remarked, these romances pic- 
ture to us the manners of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and not those of the Carlovingian era. 
The period when the game of chess was first intro- 
duced into western Europe can only be conjectured, 
for writers of ell descriptions were so much in the 
habit of employing the notions belonging to their 
own time in relating the events of the past, that we 
ean place no dependance on anything which is not | 
absolute contemporary evidence. The chess-board | 
and men, so long preserved in the treasury of St. | 
Denis, and said to have belonged to Charlemagne, | 
were, | think, probably, not older than the eleventh 
century, aud appear to have had a Byzantine | 
origin. If the game of chess had been known at 
the court of Charlemagne, I cannot but think that 
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Fig. 3.—ICELANDIC CHESS-MEN OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


recently passed into the rich museum of Lord Lon- | /ogia just referred to. The first group, forming our 
desborough. We give here two groups ‘of these | cut Fig. 3, consists of a king (1), from the collec- 
curious chess-men, taken from the collection of | lection of Lord Londesborough, and a queen (2), 
Lord Londesborough, and from those in the British | bishop (8), and knight (4), all from the drcheo- 
Museum as engraved in the volume of the Archeo- | logia ; and the second group, Fig. 4, presents us 

















Fig. 4.—1CELAND!C CHESS-MEN OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


with the warriors on foot, to which the Icelanders | copal costume. The knights are all on horseback, 
gave the name of /rokr, and to which Sir Frederick | and are covered with characteristic armour. 








we should have found some distinct allusion to it. 
‘The earliest mention of this game that we know is 
found iu a letter from Damianus, cardinal bishop of 
Ostia, to Alexauder Il., who was elected to the 
Papacy in 1061, and enjoyed it until 1073. Da- 
mianus tells the pope how he was travelling with a 
bishop of Florence, when, “having arrived in the 
evening at a hostel, I withdrew,” he says, “into the 
cell of a priest, while he remained with the crowd 
of travellers in the spacious house. Tn the morn- 

ing, 1 was informed by my servant that the afore. | 
said bishop had been playing at the game of chess : 
which information, like an arrow, pierced my heart 
very acutely. At a convenient hour, I sent for 
him, aud said in a tone of severe reproof, ‘The 
hand is stretched out, the rod is ready for the back 

of the offender.’ ‘Let the fault be proved,’ said 


he, ‘and pevance shall not be refused.’ ‘ Was it | 





| tomed to serve out the ale or mead 


| but all distinguished by the mitre, crosier, and epis- 


Madden gives the English name of warders, one of | armed men on foot, just mentioned by the name of 
them (5) from Lord Londesborough’s collection, the warders, were peculiar to the Scandinavian set of 
other (6) from the British Museum. The rest are chess-men, and supplied the place of the rocks, or 
pawns, all from the latter collection ; they are gener-  rooks, in the medieval game, and of the modera 
ally plain and octagonal, as in the group to the castle. 
right (7), but were sometimes ornamented, as in Several of the chess-men had indeed gone through 
the case of the other example here given (8.) more than one modification in their progress from 
It will be seen at once that in name and character the East. The Arabs and Persians admitted no 
these chess-men are nearly identical with those in female among the persons on their chess-board, 
common use, although in costume they are purely and the piece which we call the queen was with 
Scandinavian. The king sits in the position, with them the pherz (vizier or councillor). The oriental 
his sword across his knee, and his hand ready to name, under the form Jers, ferz, or ferce, in 
draw it, which is described as characteristic of Latin ferzia, was long preserved in the middle 
royalty in the old northern poetry. The queen ages, ‘though certainly as early as the twelfth 
holds in her hand a drinking horn, in which at century the original character of the piece had 
great festivals the lady of the household was accus- been changed for that of a queen, and the names 
; to the guests. | fers and queen became synonymous. It is hardly 
The bishops are some seated, and others standing, necessary to say that a bishop would not be found 
| on a Saracenie chess-board. ‘This piece was 
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by the Persians and Arabs pi/, or phil, meaning au 
elephant, under the form of which animal it was 
represented. This name was also preserved in its 
transmission to the West, and with the Arab article 
prefixed became a/f/, or more commonly alfin, 
which was again softened down into aufin, the 
usual name of the piece in the old French and Eng- 
lish writers. The character of the bishop must 
have been adopted very early among the Christians, 
and it is found under that character amoug the 
Northerns, and in England. Such, however, was 
not the case everywhere. The Russians and Swedes 
have preserved the original name of the elephant. 
In Italy and France this piece was sometimes re- 
presented as an archer; and at an early period in 
the latter country, from a supposed confusion of the 
Arabic 4/, with the French fo/, it was sometimes 


called by the latter name, and represented as a court 
jester. Roc, the name given by the Saracens to the 
piece now called the castle, meant apparently a 
hero, or champion, Persian roéh ; the name was 
| preserved in the middle ages, but the piece seems 
| to have been first represented under the character of 
| an elephant, and it was no doubt, from the tower 
| which the elephant carried on its back, that our 
| modern form originated. The Icelanders seem 
alone to have adopted the name in its original 
| meaning, for with them, as shown above, the Arokr 
is represented as a warrior on foot. 

A few examples of carved chess-men have been 
found in different parts of England, which show 
that these highly-ornamented pieces were in use at 
all periods. One of these, represented in Fig. 5, 
is preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 


Fig. 5.—CHESS-MAN OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


and, to judge by the costume, belongs to the earlier — 


part of the thirteenth century. Its material is the 
tooth of the walrus (the northern ivory) ; it repre- 
sents a knight on both sides, one wielding a lance, 
the other a sword, the intervening spaces being 
filled with foliage. Another knight, made of real 


ivory, is represented in Fig. 6, taken from an en- 
graving in the third volume of the Archeological 





Fig. 6—CHESS-MAN OF THE FOURTZENTH CENTURY. 


Journal, where it is stated to be in the posscssion 
of the Rev. John Eagles, of Worcester. It belongs 
to the reign of Edward IIT. Here the kuight is 
on horseback, and wears chain-mail and plate. ‘The 
body of the horse is entirely covered with chain- 
mail, over which housings are placed, aud the 
head with plate-armour. 

All who are acquainted with the’ general character 
of mediseval carving will suppose that these orua- 
mental chess-men were of large dimensions, and 
consequently rather clumsy for use. ‘The largest of 
those found ir the Isle of Lewis, a king, is upwards 
of four inches in height, and nearly seven inches in 
circumference. They were hence rather formidable 
weapons in a strong hand, and we find them used 
as such in some of the scenes of the early romances. 
According to one version of the death of Bauduin, 
the illegitimate son of Ogier, the young prince 
Charles struck him with the rook so violent a blow 
that he made his two eyes fly out. 

La le dona Callos le cop mortel 
Si com juoit as eskés et as dés ; 
La le feri d'un rok par tel fiertés, 
Que andus les elx li fist du cief voler. 
Ogier de Danemarche, 1. 90. 

A rather rude illumination is one of the manu- 
scripts, of which M. Barrois has given a fac-simile 
in his edition of this romance, representing Charles 
striking his opponent with the rook. According 
to another version of the story, the young prince, 


using the rook as a missile, threw it at him. An in- 
cident in the romance of the “ Quatre Fils d’Aymon,” 
where the agents of Regnault go to arrest the duke, 
Richard of Normandy, and find him playing at 
| chess, is thus told quaintly in the English version, 
| printed by Copeland :—“ When Duke Richarde saw 
that these sergeauntes had him thus by the arm, 
and helde in his hande a lady of ivery, wherewith 
| he would have given a mate to Yonnet, he withdrew 
his arme, and gave to one of the sergeauntes such a 
stroke with it into the forehead, that he made him 
tumble over and over at his feete ; and than he tooke 
a rooke, and smote another withall upon his head, 
| that he all to-brost it to the brayne.” 
| ‘The chess-boards were naturally large, and were 
sometimes made of the precious metals, and of other 
rich materials. In one romance, the chess-board 
and men are made of crystal; in another, that of 
| Alexander, the men are made of sapphires and 
topazes. A chess-board, preserved in the museum 
of the Hétel de Cluny, at Paris, and said to have 
been the one given by the old man of the mountains 
(the Sheikh of the Hassassins) to St. Louis, is made 
of rock-crystal, and mounted in silver gilt. In the 
‘romances, however, the chess-board is sometimes 
spoken of as made of ormier, or elm. In fact, 
when the game of chess came into extensive use, it 
became necessary not only to make the chess-board 
and men of less expensive materials and smaller, but 
to give to the latter simple conventional forms, in- 
stead of making them elaborate sculptures. The 
foundation for this latter practice had already been 
laid by the Arabs, whose tenets, contrary to those 
of the Persians, proscribed all images of living 
beings. The medieval conventional form of the 
rook, a figure with a bi-parted head, somewhat 
approaching to the heraldic form of the fleur-de-lis, 
appears to have been taken directly from the Arabs. 
The knight was represented by a small upright 
column, the upper part of it bent to one side, and 
is supposed to have been meant for a rade re- 
presentation of the horse’s head. The aufio, or 
bishop, had the same form as the knight, except 
that the bent end was cleft, probably as an indica- 
tion of the episcopal mitre. ‘The accompanying 
figure of a chess-board (Fig. 7), taken from a manu- 
script of the earlier part of the fourteenth century, 
(MS. Cotton. Cleopat. B. IX.), but no doubt copied 
from one of the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
when the Anglo-Norman metrical treatise on chess 
which it illustrates was composed, gives all the 
conventional forms of chess-men used at that time. 
The piece at the left hand extremity of the lower 
| row is evidently a kiug. ‘The other king is seen in 
| the centre of the upper row. Immediately to the 
left of the latter is the queen, and the two figures 








below the king and queen are knights, while those 
to the left of the queen and white knight are rooks. 
Those in the right hand corner, at top and bottom, 
are aufins, or bishops. The pawns on this chess- 
board bear a striking resemblance to those found in 











Fig. 7.—AN EARLY CHESS-BOARD AND CHESS-MEN. 


the Isle of Lewis. The same forms, with very 
slight variations, present themselves in the scenes 
of chess-playing as depicted in the illuminated manu- 
scripts. Thus, in a manuscript of the French prose 
romance of “Meliadus,” in the British Museum 
(MS. Addit., No. 12,228, fol. 23 v°), written between 
the years 1330 and 1350, we have an interesting 
sketch, given in our cut, Fig. 8, of two kings engaged 
in this game. The rooks and the bishop are dis- 
tinetly nted, but the others are less easily 
secmeietli fa consequence of the imperfect drawing. 
Our next cut, Fig. 9, is taken from the well-known 
manuscript of the poetry of the German Miunesingers, 
made for Rudiger von Manesse, early in the four- 
teenth century, and now preserved in the National 
Library in Paris, and represents the prince poet, 
Otto uf Brandenburg, playing at chess with a lady. 
We have here the same conventional forms of 
chess-men, a circumstance which shows that the 
same types prevailed in England, France, and 
Germany. Another group, in which a king is in- 
troduced playing at chess, forms the subject of 
our cut, Fig. 10, and is taken from a manuscript 
of the thirteenth century, in the Harleian collec- 
tion in the British Museum (No. 1275), consisting 
of a numerous series of illustrations of the Bible 
history, executed evidently in England. It will be 
seen that the character of chess as a royal game is 
sustained throughcut. 

In this century the game of chess had become 
extremely popular among the feudal aristocracy— 
including, under that head, all who could aspire 
to knighthood. Already, iu the twelfth century, 
directions for the game had been composed in Latin 
verse, which seems to show that, in spite of the 
zeal of men like Cardinal Damianus, it was popular 
among the clergy. ‘Towards the latter end of the 
thirteenth century, a French dominican friar, 
Jacques de Cessoles, made the the subject 
of a moral work, entitled Moralitas de Scaccario, 
which became very popular in later times, was pub- 
lished in a French version by Jean de Vignay, and 
translated from this French version into English, 
by Caxton, in his “ Boke of Chesse,” so celebrated 
among bibliographers. To the age of Jacques de 
Cessoles belongs an Anglo-Norman metrical treatise 
ou chess, of which several copies are preserved in 
manuscript (the one I have used is in MS. Reg. 13 
A, XVIII. fol. 161, v°), and which presents us 
with the first collection of games. These games 
are distinguished by quaint names, like those given 
to the old dances; such as de propre confusion 
(one’s own confusion), ky perde, sey sauve (the 
loser wins), ky est larges, est sages (he that is 
liberal is wise), meschief fet hom penser (misfortune 
makes a man reflect), /a chace de ferce et de chivaler 
(the chace of the queen and the knight), de dames 
et de damyceles (ladies and damsels), /a batalie de 
rokes (the battle of the rooks), and the like. 

It is quite unnecessary to attempt to point out 
the numerous allusions to the game of chess during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when it con- 
tinued to be extremely popular. Chaucer, in one 
of his minor poems, the “‘ Boke of the Duchesse,” in- 
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j i i But seyde, “ Farewel, swete! ywys, 
trodaces himself in a dream as playing nan ye" Seenel al that ever ther ys a 
. d speaks of false moves, as thoug | Therwith Fortune seyde, * Chek here 
fount tricks be a sometimes practised in the game. | And “ ~ in the myd poynt of the chekkere (chess 
He tells us,— With a wne (orem) emeat, allas! 
he gan to pleye Ful craftier to pleye she 
wi Se ee dongs {mnseen) dyvers Than Athalus, that made the game 
She staale on me, and toke my fers (queen); First of the chesse, 80 was hys name. ; 
And whanne I saugh my fers awaye, Rosert Beit’s Chaucer, vol. vi., p- 157. 
Allas! I kouthe no lenger playe, 


























Fig. 8.—A ROYAL GAME AT CHESS. 


With the breaking up of feudalism, the game of | game, that of cards, which now became very popular. 
chess seems to have gone to a great extent out of | When Caxton printed his “Boke of Chesse” in 
practice, and made way for a comparatively new | 1474, he sought only to publish a moral treatise, 
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Fig. 9.—A GAME AT CHESS IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


and not to furnish his countrymen with a book of forms of the men were considerably modified. An 
instructions in the game. The cut of the chess- | Italian version of the work of Jacques de Cessoles 
player given in this book, copied in our cut, Fig. 1], | was printed at Florence in 1493, under the title of 


Fig. 10,—A KING aT CuEss. 


shows some modifications in the forms of the chess- 
meu, The knight, the rook, and the pawn, have 
preserved their old forms; but we are led to sup- 
pose, by the number of pieces with the bi-partite 
head, that the bishop had assumed a shape nearly 
resembling that of the rook. We have just seen | 
Chaucer alluding to one of the legends relating to 
the origin of this game. Caxton, after Jean de 
Vignay and Jacques de Cessoles, gives us a strange 
story how it was invented under Evylmerodach 

king of Babylon, by a philosopher, “ whyche was 
named in Caldee Exerses, or in Gri ke Philemetor.” 


Meanwhile, the game of chess had continued to 


flourish in Italy, where it appears to have expe- 
rienced improvements, and where certainly the 








Fig. 11.—CHEss IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Libro de Giuocho delli Scacchi, among the engrav- 
ings to which, as in most of the editions of that 
work, there is a picture of a group of chess-players 
who are here seated at a round table. The chess. 











board is represented in our cut, Fig. 12, and it wil] 
be seen at a glance that the chess-men present a far 
greater resemblance to those used at the present day 
than those given in the older illuminations. Within 
a few years of the date of this book, a Portuguese, 
named Damiano, who was perhaps residing in Italy, 
as his books seems to have appeared there first, 
drew up a book of directions for chess with a set 
of eighty-eight games, which display considerable - 
ingenuity. An edition of this book was published | 
at Rome as early as 1524, and perhaps this was not 


Fig. 12.—AN ITALIAN CHESS-LOARD. 


the first. The figures of the chess-men are given 
in this treatise; that of the king is vase-shaped, 
not unlike our modern chess-king, but with two 
crowns; the queen is similar in shape, but has one 
crown; the de/fino (bishop) differs from them in 
being smaller, and having no crown; the cavallo 
(knight) has the form of a horse’s head ; the rocho, 
as it is still called, is in the form of a tower, like 
our modern castle; and the pedona (pawn) resem- 
bles a cone, with a knob at the apex. In England, 
the game of chess seems not to have been much in 
vogue during the fifteenth century ; it is, I believe, 
only alluded to once in Shakespeare, in a well- 
known scene in the Tempest, which may have been 
taken from a foreign story, to which he owed his 
plot. The name of the game had been corrupted into 
chests or cheasts. The game Of chess was expressly 
discouraged by our “‘ Solomon,” James J., as “ over- 
wise and philosophicke a folly.” An attempt to 
bring it into more notice appears to have been made 
early in the reign of Elizabeth, under the patronage 
of Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards the celebrated 
Earl of Leicester, who displayed on many occa- 
sions a taste for refinemeuts of this sort. Instrue- 
tions were again sought from Italy through France; 
for there was printed and published in London, 
in the ycar 1562, a little volume dedicated to 
Lord Robert Dudley, under the title of “The 
Picasaunt and wittie Playe of the Cheasts reniewed, 
with Instructions both to Learne it Easily and to 
Play it Well; lately translated out of Italian into 
French, and now set forth in Englishe by James 
Rowbotham.” Rowbotham gives us some remarks 
of his own on the character of the game, and on 
the different forms of the chess-men, which are 
not uninteresting. He says :—‘‘As for the fashion 
of the pieces, that is according to the fantasie 
of the workman, which maketh them after this 
manner. Some make them lyke men, whereof 
the kynge is the highest, and the queene (whiche 
some name amasone or ladye) is the next, bothe 
two crowned. The bishoppes some name alphins, 
some fooles, and some name them princes, lyke 
as also they are next unto the kinge and the queene, 
other some cal them archers, and thei are fashioned 


| accordinge to the wyll of the workeman. ‘The 


knights some call horsemen, and thei are men on 
horse backe. The rookes some cal elephantes, 
cariyng towres upon their backes, and men within 
the towres. The paunes some cal fote men, as they 
are souldiours on fote, cariyng some of them pykes, 
other some harquebushes, other some halbards, and 
other some the javelyn and target. Other makers 
of cheastmen make them of other fashions ; but the 
use thereof wyll cause perfect knowledge.” “Our 
Englishe cheastmen,”’ he adds, “are commonly made 
nothing like unto these foresayde fashions : to wit, 
the kyngeis made the highest or longest ; the queene 1s 
longest nexte unto him ; the bishoppe is made with 
a sharpe toppe, and cloven in the middest not muche 
unlyke to a bishop’s myter; the knight hath his 
top cut asloope, as thoughe beynge dubbed knight ; 
the rooke is made lykest to the kynge aid the 
queene, but that he is not so long; the paunes be 
made the smalest and least of all, and thereby they 
may best be knowen.” 
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| 
French officer, exiled from his native country, who had settled at Tournay, and 
gave lessons in landscape water-colour painting. This seems to include the 
whole of Mr. Haghe’s educational career. 
The art of lithography, which originated in Germany a few years antecedent 
. this = now found its way into other countries, and De la Barriére 
aving the opportunity of seeing and appreciating its capabilities and 
Me, XLL—LOUIS HAGHE. importance, established a lithographic press 4 eeu sell ahdabias the 
TRICTLY speaking, we cannot claim Mr. Haghe asa | assistance of his young pupil in the prosecution of his arduous task—for the art 
“és, Ap “ British” artist, but he is naturalized here, and his | was even then but in its infancy, and the mysteries of its working were but 
«»/ <2 works are so well-known to us—as much so, indeed, | partially known, even to those who were engaged in it: it may well be assumed 
( as those of any Englishman—that we feel no hesita- | that neither principal nor assistant could at that time have foreseen the perfec- 
“' tion in including his name among those who by | tion it has since reached, nor its multiform applications. Much of this excel- 
right of birth come into our category, for his well- | lence is, without doubt, due to the time, attention, and skill devoted to it by 
deserved reputation has been achieved here. At any | Mr. Haghe, of whom, twenty years ago, we spoke as “the most accomplished 
rate, we are well assured that our readers will cor- | and prolific of lithographic draughtsmen,” and as one who, with J. D. Harding, 
dially welcome a notice of one whose works have so | S. Prout, Joseph Nash, Sidney Cooper, and others, was elevating lithography 
often ministered to the gratification of every lover | to a permanent and important branch of fine-Art. The work which De la 
of Art who has become acquainted with them ; and | Barriére was engaged in bringing out, was ‘“‘ Vues Pittoresques de la Belgique :” 
there are few, it may be presumed, to whom his | for this Mr. Haghe made several of the drawings upon stone ; but, during its 
name is not a familiar word. For more than thirty | progress, the former returned to France, while the latter continued and completed 
~S years he has been among us, adding in a variety of ways to our | the publication—though he had not yet attained the seventeenth year of his age— 
! artistic productions—generally, too, in a department in which he has | in conjunction with M. Dezonghe, a Belgian landscape-painter of distinction. 
but few competitors, and of superiors, fewer still, if any. About this time a young Englishman went over to Tournay for the purpose 
Louis Haghe was born at Tournay, in Belgium, in 1806. His | of studying the art of lithography under De la Barriére: as the latter was 
father, who was an architect, intended him for the same profession, | absent, Mr. Haghe undertook the task of instructing him in the mode of draw- 
and gave him his first lessons in architectural drawing ; in addition | ing upon stone. Several prints thus executed were sent to the relatives of the 
to which, the boy had the advantage of attending the evening classes | new student, and were by them shown to some London publishers, who 
of the drawing academy of the town. At ten years of age he was sent to the | promised the young English artist employment if he would come over and 
College of Tournay, where he studied for five years. After leaving this institu- | reside here. Me Englishman proposed to Mr. Haghe that the latter should 


tion he was placed under the instruction of the Chevalier De la Barriére, a | accompany him, and continue his instructions till the latter was able to “go 
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alone.” The proposition was accepted, and, in 1823, Mr. Haghe arrived in 
London, and has never since quitted it as a permanent place of residence. The 


| work promised by the London publishers did not, however, come; but while 
waiting for it he executed several lithographic drawings which soon made him 


known, and altered the determination he had formed of returning to Belgium 
when his pupil had left him, and there seemed little chance of his getting any 
reguldr employment: for hitherto he had given very little, if any, attention to 

ater-colour painting, which subsequently gained him so many admirers. The 
date Mr. William Day, of Gate Street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, was at this time 


orming the lithographic establishment that has since become so well-known— | 


nd deservedly so, for by far the largest, most costly, and most important pub- 


BASS 





THE SPY: A SCENE IN THE ARCHBISHOP’S ROOM IN THE CASTLE OF SALZBURG. 


(Butterworth and Heath, 


lications in lithography, that have appeared in Europe, have come forth from 
| the printing-presses in Gate Street. Mr. Day was fortunate in securing at the 
outset the valuable co-operation of the young Belgian artist, who, we believe, 
| formed eventually a partnership with the former in this portion of his business ; 
at any rate, they continued together till the death of Mr. Day, in 1845. 
| During their connection, many most valuable and beautiful productions were, 
from time to time, brought before the public; of these stand among the fore- 
| most, Vivian’s “ Spanish Scenery,” Muller’s “‘ Age of Francis I.;” Lord Mon- 
| son’s “ Views in the Valley of Isére;” Gally Kuight’s “ Views ;” Moore's 
“ Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy ;” Atkinson’s “ Sketches in Affghanistan ;” 
| Haghe’s “ Sketches in Belgium and Germany ;” and, lastly, though in point of 
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‘bedside pronounced him mad; on which Zurbaran made signs that the atten. 
| dants would give hima piece of charcoal from a censer in the room: having 
obtained it, he drew on the wall close to him, a sketch of the head of Christ in 
his last agony. The physician holds one of his hands, as if counting the fitful 


. - the works | and ebbing pulsations of life, while a monk appears to inquire whether ¢ 
Quite needless, we are sure, would it be for - . ae wet gn. ray an ecadhger ie dette man has beat its last throb. The heads in this ate. 
specified—the public has long ago put yor rug at erty ingularly fi d expressive of the thoughts that ar i 

After the completion of the “ Holy Land,” Mr. Haghe reproduced in chromo- | are singular y ~ Pw - g e€ passing through 
lithography the large picture by D. Roberts of “ The Destraction of Jerusalem | the mind of anak .. Y ss Tae Sa 
by the Romans under Titus.” This was his last work in lithography. | “Ferdinand Visiting Rubens in his Studio, at Antwerp, exhibited in 1845, 
Y Shecughent the period in which he had been thus occupied Mr. Haghe had | is a gorgeous picture, full of emg = omens which the artist has worked 
found opportunity to devote a portion of his time—and yet but a small part— up into a composition of exceeding brilliancy. t contains uumerous fi 
to water-colour painting. In 1835 he was elected a member of the “ New” | Ferdinand, the Governor-General of the Low Countries, and his attendants; 
Society, to which he has been since almost a regular contributor, rarely, how- | Rubens, who is confined to his house by an attack of the gout, and his family ; 
over, exhibiting more than two, sometimes only one, each year ; but they have | and two of the painter's pupils or assistants, Jordaens, or Snyders, or Wildens, 
always been among the “lions” of the gallery. The attractiveness of his | or Van Uden : Van Dyck must have left a long before this honoured visit 
subjects, his truly artistic treatment, and his powerful and brilliant colouring, | was paid. Of three pictures exhibited in the following — Rubens painting 
could not fail to draw to t e ‘Chapeau de Paille,’” 
his pictures especial no- Interior of the Brewers’ 
tice: let us endeavour to Corporation-Room, Ant. 
recall a few of them. werp,” and “ Staircase in 

The first work which the House of the Brewers’ 
directed the attention of Corporation, Antwerp ” 
the Art-loving public to —the first-named is the 
the merits of this painter most important in cha- 
was “The Council of War racter of subject and in 
in the Hall of Courtray,” size: it is a magnificent 
exhibited in 1839, and drawing, beautiful in co- 
purchased by the late Mr. lour, masterly in compo- 
Vernon : it forms a part sition, and full of living 
of the collection he be- expression; the female 
queathed to the country, figures, especially one, 
and was engraved in the presumed to be Helena 
Art-Journa/ for 1854, as Formann, are very lovely. 
one of the “ Vernon Gal- The other two works, 
ery.” The remarks which much smaller in dimen- 
accompanied the print at sions, well sustained the 
that time render any fur- position of the artist in 
ther comment needless. this class of subject. 
“A Scene at the Gate of This fine old civic hall of 
the Convent of San Ge- the Antwerp brewers, 
ronymo, Lisbon,” ex- has received great honour 
hibited in 1840, is a far from the attention Mr. 
more pleasing, if less Haghe has given to it, 
powerful, picture than and when one looks at its 
that exhibited in the year rich ornamental features 
following, “The Oath of and picturesque architee- 
Vargas in the Conseil des ture, we are not surprised 
Troubles, 1567.” This at the interest which he 
incident in the history of hes shown in it In 
Spanish domination over 1847 his only exhibited 
the Low Countries, is de- inti i 
scribed by the artist with oa co: ae 

Rag the “ Meeting - Room,” 
an appalling fidelity. It another name given, we 
is a scene of ferocious an: in ie “Cor. 
cruelty that is revolting on ” Room,” for it 
to look upon: as a de- sane 5 h sual 
velopment of evil passions presents the same oe ed 
breaking out with unmiti- ance as that before = 
gated fury in the hearts by the latter title: 
and actions of ruffians, numerous burghers are 
we almost instinctively congregated and engaged 
turn aside from the repre: in an animated discussion. 
sentation; as a work of In 1848 he contributed 
Art or example of pic- three pictures to the @- 
turesque grouping, fine hibition of the Society of 
drawing, and brilliant which he is a member 
colour, it draws us in- — Capuchin Monks at 
stinctively to it. “ Crom- Matins, in their Convent 
well and Ireton inter- at Bruges,” a painting 
cepting a Letter of Charles with what is known as 
I.,” taken from the saddle “ candle-light effect,” and 
of the messenger, who most powerfully is the 
had put up at the “ Blue light thrown froma shaded 
Boar,” Holborn — exhi- Evgra.ed ty} mets 3 lantern upon the heads 
bited in 1843—tells the THE STUDIO, (Patterworth and Heath, of the assembled eccle- 
, siastics; ‘‘ Chaffoir, i 
, See pa oat ba piien, and the Town Hall of Mons,” representing the public cook distributing soup to 
upon the information it conveys; and yet we can al hye on “ ed how to act the poor; and “ Michael Angelo attending his sick servant, Urbino,” # com- 
hesitation, a deep and earnest feeling which fore most detect under the apparent paratively small drawing, but an exquisite work in feeling and artistic character. 
monarch; his doom is anquectionahly fised oa of the unhappy “ Vespers in the Church of Sta Anne, Bruges,” exhibited in 1849, is a kind 
hung at the same time, shows aie an e Town Hall of Courtray, of companion picture to the “ Capuchin Monks,” of the preceding year. the 
state than the picture of 1835 pecturesque apartment in a less quiescent | altar of the church is lighted up, while the aisle is in di shade, except 
off callllens andes 4 9: the hall is througed with an animated group | where here and th oe - aberdeen dls tee bens , fe 

and ecclesiastics, the latter solicit fi rae Poe and there the fading light streams through the windows on 4 ew 
to seek the body of Robert of Artois "hia a 5 Boe permission of the figures : these two lights are admirably managed. 
It is a most effective picture, whether Ps arded e attle of the Spurs. : In 1850 we saw exhibited two works from Mr. Haghe’s stndio; one ¢a- 
the hand, or of both. garded as a work of the mind, or of | titled “‘ Miseries of War,” represents a number of citizens apparently confi 
te oo English civil war and Flemish contests Mr. Haghe’s peneil , as prisoners in the crypt of a church, which has been converted into a guard- 
ottuad ae death-bed scene —“ The last Menaite of Sakae” tn seeeushiate a ee habited in the costume of about the middle of the 
death.” in yw «gs a an unknown inmate, is lying “ sick unto | group, and i thecedeecd als ae ra ope yr - ee 
records of this artist's dece “1 a of “Santa Crux,” at Lisbon. ‘The “ Guard-R % i he reel, a one weer 
ist'$ decease narrate that the physician who stood by his | th oom, treated in a similar way, the light falling upon two soldiers, 
y his | the sole occupants of the apartment. The only picture exhibited by Mr. Haghe 


stand at the head of the list, D. Roberts’s magnificent work 

On the whole of these, but especially on the two last, 
ed pencil was constantly engaged, as well as on other 
works executed respectively for Messrs. Princeps, Grindlay, and Baron Taylor. | 


rank it should 
of the “ Holy Land.” 
Mr. Haghe’s unweari 








story very circumstantially and graphically. 
holds it before him, evidently pondering its © 
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in the following year, was a small view of the interior of the “ Church of | 
St. Gomer, Lierre,” enlivened with a number of figures. 

The largest picture, so far as our recollection extends, which this artist has 
painted, is one that was exhibited in 1852—‘ Audience Chamber of the Magis- 
trates of Bruges—Visit of Marguerite of Austria, Duchess of Parma, Regent of 
Belgium.” “‘The Happy Trio,” exhibited the following year, reminded us of | 
the works of Metzu, or Maes, the old Dutch painters. The subject consists of | 
three figures—a lady, in a red jacket, seated at a spinnet, a gentleman, with 
his back to the spectator, playing the guitar, and another, apparently the father 
of the lady, asleep in a corner of the apartment. It is a brilliant little picture, 
that will bear favourable comparison with the best of the Dutch school. “ Salle 
d’ Armes, in the Castle of Salzburg,” hung at the same time, is one of those | 
military scenes of past ages, which Mr. Haghe has frequently painted, and | 
with unqualified success. The same may be said of the only picture he ex- 
hibited in 1854, a “Corps de Garde,” representing a few soldiers of the 
class we should call ‘‘city volunteers,”’—thriving burghers, not quite of 
uniform standard as to height and circumference, but looking very warlike. 
It is a humorous picture, admirably painted, and full of character. 

The largest number of works exhibited by this artist at any time was in 


1855, when he contributed seven to the gallery in Pall-Mall: “Le Benitier | 


in the Church of St. Peter, Rome,” ‘‘ The Post-Office at Albano,” ‘* Convivial 


Engraved by ] 


large: “‘ The Ante-chamber of the Tribunal of the Inquisition in the Ducal | 
Palace, Venice,” into which is introduced one of the many historic scenes asso- | 
ciated with the place, namely, the capture by the officers of the Inquisition of the | 
head of some noble family accused of crimes against the State; an exterior view | 
of the “ Ducal Palace, Venice ;” and ‘ The Town Hall of Oudenarde—Meeting 
of the Corporation.” We cannot do more than point out these and all Mr. Haghe’s | 
subsequent productions, for the space at our command prohibits comment. 

In 1857 he exhibited at the British Institution another oil-picture, en- | 
titled “Sunny Hours.” In this the defects alluded to in the preceding work 
were in some slight degree less apparent. To the new Water-Colour Society 
he contributed an incident in the life of Cornelius Vroom, the Dutch painter,— 
a capital subject, treated with the artist’s usual ability and success; “ A Public 
Letter-writer in the Remains of the Theatre of Marcellus, Rome,” and “The 
Remains of the Portico of Octavia, now the Fish-market, Rome.” One of his 
pictures of 1858 is engraved on the first page of this noetice— Tue Spy: a | 
SCENE IN THE AxcHuBisHor’s Room 1n THE CasTLE oF SaLzBuRG,”—a 
water-colour painting. At the British Justitution in that year he exhibited 
“ Peter Boel arranging his Model.” His other works exhibited with the latter 
are—“ The Drinking Song,” and “The T'ransept of the Church of St. Mark, 
Venice.” “Tue Stupio,” engraved on the preceding page, is from a picture 
in the possession of Mr. E. Bicknell ; it was never publicly exhibited. 





| of the shadowed parts rendered the others obtrusive. 


CHOIR OF SANTA MARIA NOVELLO, FLORENCE, 


Meeting of the Brewers’ Corporation, at Antwerp,” ‘“ The Fair Reckoner,” 
“Comfortable Quarters,” “The Report,” and “ Work First, and Play After- 
wards.” Mr. Haghe must have worked hard to have produced seven such 
drawings as these during the year—for the smallest of them is a gem of ex- 
ceeding brilliancy, while the largest, the ‘‘ Brewers’ Meeting,” is full of figures, 
elaborately painted, and of well-studied character,—a jovial assembly, over 
which mirth and good fellowship reign supreme. 

Up to this period the public knew Mr. Haghe only by his lithographic and 
water-colour pictures; but in 1856 he made his appearance, at the British 
Institution, as a painter in oils, by exhibiting a view of the “ CHomrR OF THE 
Cuurcn oF Santa Marta Nove.to, Fioxence,” engraved below ; a work 
admirable in composition, and of great power,—qualities every one would expect 
from an artist of his experience: but, as we have invariably found to be the case 
with all who have long worked in water-colours, Mr. Haghe’s first essay in oils 
showed that he was as yet unacquainted with the peculiarities of the new medium. 
The picture was deficient in brilliancy, owing to the absence of transparency in 
the shadows, and, as a consequence, the whole wanted harmony; the opaqueness 
It is possible the painter 
may have seen these defects when the picture was hung in the Gallery by the 
side of others, and subsequently remedied them; for the evil, we believe, is 
not incurable. ‘The water-colour pictures of the year were three, all of them 
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This brief enumeration of Mr. Haghe’s works shows his “ speciality” of sub- 
ject. Like Mr. Cattermole, formerly of the “Old Society of Water-colour 
Painters,” he lives in a past age, among old continental churches and mouas- 


teries, and other edifices, and with the people who worshipped in or occupied 
them; but he seems most at home in the land of his birth, among those fine 
medieval Flemish interiors, so rich in carved decorations, which he paints with 


| unrivalled fidelity and masterly execution, and fills with figures that are living 


and acting memorials of the past. His powers of imitation are of rare excellence, 
his composition is always most effective, and his colouring, in water colours, 
has the depth and richness of oils, as we find these a existing in the best 
examples of the best oil-painters. His facile and masterly execution is the 
more remarkable because he works with his /eft hand, The pictures of this 
artist always afford us the highest gratification, but we greatly prefer seeing 
him in his own Society, to his appearance in the “ British Institution.” 
Among the “ honours” bestowed on Mr. Haghe, we ought to mention that 
he received a gold medal for his lithographic works exhibited in Paris, in 


| 1834; was elected “ Associate Member” of the Academy of Belgium, in 1847 ; 


was afterwards decorated with the Cross of the Order of Leopold; elected a 
member of the Academy of Antwerp ; received a second-class gold medal at the 
Universal Exhibition in Paris, in 1855, for water-colour painting; and the 
“ Heywood ” gold medal from the Manchester Academy. 
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TOMBS OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


No. 11.—JOSEPH NOLLEKENS, R.A. 


Few visitors to our national collect ion of pictures at 
Marlborough House can fail to be interested witha 
well-executed portrait by Sir William Beechey of 
an artist, modelling-tool in hand, who looks forth 
at the spectator, with a somewhat melancholy face, 
and an eye worn with labour: the structure of | 
the face is not English, but there is ‘an expression 
about it which would cause inquiry as to the 
career of the person thus represented. It is the 
portrait of Joseph Nollekens, a sculptor of great 
repute in his day, who, successfully practising 
the most profitable part of his art, bust-making, 
made much money, but only a temporary fame. 

That no characters are so good or so bad as 
biographers make them, is a trite remark fre- 
quently enforced by —— History as well 
as biography takes much of its tone from the mind 
of the writer. Had Nollekens left his biographer 
and pupil, J. T. Smith, the legacy he so confi- 
dently expected, the two volumes of smal]-minded 
narrative he gave the world as a history of “ Nol- 
lekens and his Times” might have been laudatory 
of the genius of the sculptor, instead of wearisome 
with petty details of his household arrangements, | 
with which the public have nothing to do, and 
would never have known but from one who was | 
trustfully admitted into his household, and who | 
should have reflected how far his conduct, and that 
of others like him, made and contirmed the par- | 
simony of Nollekens,—by submitting to and en- | 
couraging meanness for the sake of reaping the | 
ultimate gain of a great legacy. There is cer- | 
tainly poetic justice done when Volpone disappoints | 
his parasites. | 

Smith commences his volumes with the bold an- | 
nouncement in his preface, “I am convinced that 
England has not produced such a character since 
the death of Elwes ;” yet he cannot help relating | 
his charitable liberality to Richardson, and many 
traits that show Nollekens only wanted the bias of 
his mind directed towards good, instead of fostered 
towards evil, by persons who would submit to any- 
thing for future gain, thongh listening to and re- 
cording the scandal of the lowest servants of his 
house, and when the man was laid in his grave 
printing trashy conversations not worth the read- 
ing. The best amongst us could scarcely stand so 
severe a test. 

Joseph Nollekens was descended from foreign 
parents: his father was born at Antwerp; his | 
mother was a Frenchwoman. Their son, the | 
sculptor, was born on the 1th of August, 1737, 
at 28, Dean Street, Soho, in the house shown in 
our engraving, and in which the father died. At | 
that period Soho Square and the neighbourhood was | 
the fashionable residence of the nobility, and in the 
outskirts of London. Nollekens used to speak 
of his early reminiscences of that neighbourhood, | 
when four ambassadors lived in the square, and 
when a windmill and a pond of water occupied the 
ground where Percy Chapel now stands, and it was 
a country walk to Marylebone Gardens. When 
Nollekens was thirteen years of age, he was appren- 
ticed to Scheemakers, at that time in the height 
of fame, and some of whose best works are in that 
museum of monumental sculpture, Westminster | 
Abbey. He was a successful student, and was | 
awarded several useful money prizes by the Society 
hen 4 a _— and other savings he went to 

760, where he worked for some years, 
and made money, returning to Mortimer Street, 
( avendish Square, and marrying the daughter of 
on the magistrate, a lady who appears to 
oo . rect Arey mapemeter than her husband. 

probably this concatenation of circum- 
stances that confirmed his character - but he never 
appears to have been other than a cheerful, kind- 
ea oe ¥ advanced age, after the death 

To pene ee Note " oan habits. 
Me tand Nollekens’ character properly, it 
18 necessary to take a more philosophical review of 
his peculiar position in early life vt nied 

wt = rly life. He came of a 
family of artists, persecuted people of ; 

faith, necessitated to live me te A “ ee 
for what they might obtain ns gpcsen 
strangers without much sy mpat! 








and live among 


1¥; and in some 


instances incur the dangers of strong religious prejudice. 
Left fatherless in early life, his mother married again, 
and retired to Wales, leaving Nollekens without the aid 
of money, advice, or education. It was a hard life for an 
orphan boy, to be left thus friendless in the great world of 
London ; all the harder from the knowledge that a mother’s 
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LIKTUPLACE OF NOLLEKENS, 


love—the richest of prizes to a boy—he could uever 


| enjoy, not from any fault of his own, but from the deser- 


tion of her who should have given it. In his poverty he 
never did a dishonourable act ; he clung to society as best 
he could by little acts of polite service, and received some 





t 





TOMB OF NOLLEKENS, 


friendship in return. Was he to blame if the world 


he was in Rome, he found 
few pounds into his badly- 








| one in its place, for well it deserves it. 





stocked purse by dealing in antiques than by 
sculpture. He purchased from the labourers 
who had discovered them, the terra-cottas they ob. 
tained in the Via Latina, and he suld them to Mr 
Townley ; they are now in our British Museum, 
with many other antiques, some of which have 
the work of Nollekens upon them, in the way of ” 
additions and restorations. The young man, by 
his prudence, made himself a respectable posi- 
tion; it was the misfortune of his early poverty, 
and the inherited parsimony of two generations, 
as well as a wife still more niggardly, that ended 
in making Nollekens what he was. But the 
worst that can be honestly said of him is, that 
he was close-handed for what he considered un. 
necessary extravagances ; but he was unusually 
liberal to cases of real want or to charity; and to 
all about him he gave good wages, and occasional 
gratuities. It is quite as easy to prove him a 
justly-liberal man, as it is to prove him a miser, 
Allan Cunningham has dealt most honourably by 
him in the memoir he constructed out of most 
unpleasant material; his strong common sense 
and love of justice led him to this. 

Hie relates how cheerfully Nollekens helped 
Chantrey, then young and unfriended, to a pro- 
per position in the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
when he sent his bust of Horne Tooke there; 
“having satisfied himself of its excellence, he 
turned round to those who were arranging the 
works for exhibition, and said, ‘ There’s a fine, 
a very fine work; let the man who made it be 
known ; remove one of my busts, and put this 


>” 


An unvarying success in his profession leaves 


| no incident to narrate in the calm course of the 


sculptor’s career. His busts were popular, and 
he had the advantage of the best sitters. Life 
with him was the prosecution of Art, and the 
equally quiet accumulation of money. Aided by 
his still more frugal spouse, he amassed a large 
fortune. He died in 1823, and was buried in 
Paddington Church, but it was not until fifteen 
years afterwards that any record of the fact 
appeared within its walls. At that time the 
Rev. Mr. Kerrick, the librarian of the public 
library of the Cambridge University, an old 
friend of the sculptor, and who was a large 
legatee under his will, commissioned Behnes to 
execute the one now placed there. The basso- 
relievo on it represents Nollekens in his studio 
at work upon the group which he designed and 
executed for the monument of Mrs. Heard, a 
work which aided greatly in securing his pro- 
fessional fame. The iuscription above is very 
brief :— M. S. Joseph Nollekeus, R.A., ob. non. 
Kal. Maii., 1823, set. 85. Requiescat in pace.” 
It is among a group of monuments on the 
south side of the communion-table, quite in the 


| corner of the wall, and above the monument to 


| General Charles Crosby. 


The crowded tablets 
give this part of the church almost the effect of 


| the show-room of a monumental sculptor. 


Few of our suburban churches—for Paddington 
was ‘‘in the country” not many years ago— 


| contain memorials of artists in such number 


as this one does. Of many of them the resting- 


| place is unmarked ; but here was buried Bushuell, 
| the sculptor (of the figures on Temple Bar), and 
| | his more famous brother in the art, Thomas 





taught him it respected not talent, or gave i 

s it a free 
stage to labour on, unbacked ; or | 
pocket? Consequently, when 
he could more readily put some 


| 


Banks, R.A. Three engravers—Francis Vivares 
(celebrated for his landscapes), Jobn Hall, and 


| Lewis Schiavonetti (best known by his engraving 


from Stothard’s “Canterbury Pilgrims”)—are 
also buried in the churchyard ; where lie two 
painters—George Barrett, and William Collins, 
R.A. There are other Art-connections in the 
history of the older church, which stood in the 
burial-ground to the north of the present one. 
There William Hogarth was married to the 
daughter of Sir James Thornhill in 1729; and 
here lies Michael Bryan, author of the valuable 
“Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.” A 
great artist in another walk of Art reposes here 
also—Reynolds’ “Tragic Muse” (Mrs. Siddous), 
whose grand delineation of the noblest characters 
gave life and boldness to the designs of many 
artists, and whose fine figure and expressive 


by some independence of | face have been delineated by some of the 


greatest among them. 
F. W. Fairuort. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1858. 


Tus institution adopis a plan, well worthy of 
imitation by other similar associated bodies, of pub- 
lishing annually a report of its proceedings: that 
for the past year has been forwarded to us, and 
it contains so much of interest, not only to the 
members of the academy themselves and those who 
desire the welfare of Scottish Art especially, but to 
all who are anxiously watchiag the progress and 
condition of Art throughout the United Kingdom, 
' that we consider the statements contained therein 
of sufficient importance to be noticed at some length. 
It sets out with the observation that the Exhi- 
bition of 1858 opened at a time of great commercial 
depression, a circumstance which justified the ap- 
_ prehension that its interests might be prejudicially 
affected ; they were so, however, only in the amount 
received for the admission of visitors, which was 
rather lower than it had been during the two pre- 
| ceding years; while, on the other hand, the sales of 
works exhibited more than counterbalanced the de- 
' ficiency for admission, considerably surpassing, as 
they did, those of any former year ; on the first day 
of the exhibition pictures to the amount of nearly 
_ £5000 were sold, independent of a large number 
_ which had found purchasers while yet in the studios 
_ of the respective artists, the owners permitting them 
| to be sent to the gallery of the academy for exhi- 
bition. The committees of the “ Royal Association 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland,” 
and of the ‘“‘ Glasgow Art-Union,” were in the field 
as friendly competitors with the general public for 
many of the works exhibited, thereby materially con- 
tributing to the commercial success of the exhibition, 
—not the least powerful stimulus in promoting 

future progressive development. 
The report next refers, and with justifiable satis- 
| faction on the part of the council, to the success of 
the evening exhibition; during the six weeks when 
the rooms were thus opened, at a reduced rate of 
- admission, they were as usual filled by numbers of 
those classes of the community to whom a visit in 
'the day, if at all possible, must prove a serious 
' sacrifice, but who find in the opening of the gallery 
for their enjoyment during the evening, scope for a 
healthful unbending of the mind from the toil and 
_ cares of business. ‘To the Scottish Academy belongs 
the honour of initiating this movement in favour of 
the labouring classes ; it has been followed, we all 
= know, with similar success at the National Museum at 
‘South Kensington, and also at the Fine Arts’ exhi- 
‘ditions in most of the provincial towns: shall we 
pever live to see the example copied in Trafalgar 
= Square and Pall-Mall? or are these institutions— 
the former especially ought to think seriously about 
he matter—resulved to be the last as pudlic in- 
ructors by their works, when they ought to be the 
st? Is the artisan or the mechanic of London 
ver to have his eyes gladdened and his mind re- 
eshed by the sight of those works which are an- 
wally exhibited to a man who can pay his shilling 
br admission, and enter the galleries whenever he 
ipleases? Is the English Academy apprehensive of 
psing caste by imitating their Scottish brethren ? 

it would seem so. 

The council, in their report, next notice the vote 
thanks passed by the academy to Mr. D. Ro- 
rts, R.A., for the gift of his picture of ‘‘ Rome ;” 
the vote was accompanied by a silver medal. The 
hanks of the academy have also been presented to 
Mr. H. C. Blackburn, for his gift of the picture of 
the “ Battle of Bannockburn,” by Sir W. Allan, R.A. 
The late visit of Mr. C. Stanfield, R.A., to Edin- 
urgh, and his election as an honorary member of 
he academy is the next matter referred to. Mr. 
Macnee has undertaken to paint a portrait of 
r. Stanfield for the “Artistic Portrait Gallery,” 
ow being formed by the academy; this gallery 
s recently received the following additions :—a 
portrait of the late H. W. Williams, known as 
Grecian Williams,” painted by the late — Nichol- 
on, R.S.A.; a portrait of the latter, by Mr. Smellie 
Vatson, both presented by Mrs. Nicholson; and a 
ortrait of the late W. J. Thomson, R.S.A., painted 
y himself and presented by his son. Other recent 
ifts to the academy are a picture of “ Ruins,” by 
rguson, a Scottish artist, who died towards the 


spective drawing by the late T. Hamilton, R.A., 
and presented by his daughter, of his design for 
a Fine-Art Gallery on the Mound. 

Since the preceding report was published, two va- 
cancies have occurred in the list of associates ; one oc- 
casioned by the election of Mr. J. Archer to the rank 
of academician, and the other by the resignation of 
Mr. C. H. Heath, head-master of the Glasgow School 
of Art, who assigned as his reasons for resigning, 
the increasing weight of his official duties. Mr. A. 
Fraser and Mr. R. Herdman have been elected to 
fill these vacancies. Sir Charles L. Eastlake, P.R.A., 
has been elected an honorary member. At present, 
there are three vacancies among the academiciauns— 
one occasioned by the death of Mr. T. Hamilton; 
the others, by the resignation of Mr. J. B. Kidd, and 
Mr. Laurence Macdonald, the sculptor, resident at 
Rome. ‘The laws of the academy necessitate settled 
residence in Scotland at the time of election, and 
“although by that law members leaving Scotland 
are not deprived of membership, it is of the very 
essence of that membership that the academy should 
continue to be benefited by the exhibition of a fair 
proportion of the works of all members, who other- 
wise forfeit every claim on the academy and its 
funds,.... and that residence is essential for the 
conducting of the business of the academy ;” we pre- 
sume Mr. Kidd, like Mr. Macdonald, is a non- 
resident. 

The remainder of the report has reference to the 
new edifices of the academy and national gallery: 
upon these it is unnecessary to comment. 


—_e—_—_ 


THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE: 
ITS ARCHITECT AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


At length it has been officially announced that the 
Government have determined to entrust to Mr. 
G. Gilbert Scott that long talked of and much 
needed national work, the new Foreign Office. 
Whatever opinions may be entertained, or at least 
expressed, in certain quarters, it is impossible to 
| refuse to the authorities the credit for mature de- 
| liberation in this matter: for ourselves, we are 
| prepared also to concede to them the merit of hav- 
| ing exercised the most careful and anxious thought 
before having adopted their resolution. And the 
| subject was one which, however simple in itself and 
easy to deal with, had become involved in very per- 
| plexing difficulties. Another Government had in- 
| augurated a great competition, open to all archi- 
| tects ; and from the productions of a long array of 
/emulous aspirants, they had made a selection of 
certain plans and designs for prizes: that is to say, 
| the persons to whom the Government had entrusted 
| the no less delicate than responsible office of judges, 
| had made such a selection for them. In accordance 
with this selection, prizes, many in number and 
liberal in amount, were awarded, This ought to 
| have settled the matter. The competition was de- 
| signed to determine the ablest architect; and he, 
| having as a matter of necessity received the highest 
prize, would be desired to proceed with the works. 
| Unfortunately, however, the actual results of the 
| competition proved to be by no means thus satisfac- 
‘tory. On the contrary, nobody was satisfied. The 
| term is scarcely applicable even to the first prize- 
| men; for though they might indeed have been very 
| agreeably surprised, yet that is a different thing 
| altogether. And so it happened that, when Lord 
| John Manners had succeeded to Sir B. Hall, all 
‘that the noble lord found ready prepared to his 
' hand, on the subject of the new Foreign Office, was 
| a very palpable and a very decided blunder. And 
| blunders are alwuys bad things, particularly bad— 
| because they are blunders. Still, a new Foreign 
Office remained to be erected, and an architect must 
| accordingly be found to erect it. The blunder of 
| his predecessor might be a troublesome bequest, but 
| the noble commissioner of public works would feel 
that he must dispose of it as he best might, and pass 
on to a solution of the question itself—‘ Who is to 
build the new Foreign Office?” On the one hand 
there was the competition with its first prize-men ; 
| on the other hand appeared the conviction that, in 
| this instance, at any rate, * first prize-man ” was 





| not a syuomyn for “ best architect. 


close of the seventeenth century ; aud a large per- 





Now, as a general rule, we hold that the award 
of a prize in a competition ought to be accepted 
as a formal verdict of both a decided and a re- 
cognised superiority; and, consequently, the win- 
ner of this prize ought, when architects are com- 
petitors, to erect the required building. Such a 
rule of action, however, amongst many grave and 
serious considerations, must imply this most im- 
portant one—that the judges be altogether com- 
awe and that their competency is readily ac- 

nowledged : and with such qualities in the judges 
themselves must be coupled the circumstance, that 
they concur in their views, and are very clear and 
decided in their own decision. The competition 
under consideration cannot be regarded to have 
fulfilled such conditions. Then, in all competi- 
tious, and in this one in particular, the point 
at issue is very materially affected, when to one 
competitor a single first prize is adjudged, while 
two second prizes are awarded to another. This 
was the case in the present instance. Now, 
in this way, Lord John Manners would be led 
to feel himself to be free to act independently 
of what otherwise he might have regarded as 
the claims of the first prize-men. More minute 
inquiries would strengthen and ultimately con- 
firm the view thus obtained. The competition once 
set on one side, the course of procedure would be 
as plain before the noble lord, as he could desire to 
have it. To be sure a gentleman, who was neither 
a prize-man nor even a competitor, considerately 
interposed with an effort to bring about a fresh 
complication. But the idea of a patent right to be 
the best (and therefore the sole) government archi- 
tect, while decidedly ingenious, and at first sight in 
some degree startling, was happily shunted off by a 
dextrous handling of the points, and the way again - 
was clear. The “right man” all the time was well 
known; and therefore all that then remained to be 
done, was to establish him in the “ right place” : 
and this is exactly what has been done. It is not 
Lord John Mauners who first has pronounced Mr. 
G. G. Scott to be this “ right man,” and then has pro- 
ceeded to act upon such a decision of hisown. The 
decision was made for him. It was made at 
Hamburgh, when the ercction of the Hétel de Ville 
was entrusted to the Englishman who had reared so 
far towards its completion the noble cathedral of 
that important continental city. It was made in 
England also, when his works at Ely led the 
authorities of Westminster, and Hereford, and 
Lichfield, and St. Alban’s, and Doncaster to seek 
from Mr. Scott the aid of the dest architect for 
their works of restoration. And the opinion thus 
authoritatively pronounced has been very conclusively 
confirmed, so that there can be no question that the 
public at home (not the clique who delight to call 
themselves, and perhaps actually imagine that they 
are, the public ; but the real mass of the intelligent 
community), are well content that this national 
buildiug should have been entrusted tc Mr. Scott : 
and, more than this, it is pretty clear that the 
appointment of no other architect, whilst Mr. Scott 
was present amongst us, would have been received 
with the same quiet, expressive, “of course” 
kind of approval. All that has excited the sur- 
prise of foreigners has been, that there should 
have existed any doubt or hesitation in the 
matter. 

We reserve for another occasion some remarks 
upon the influence that this appointment of Mr. 
Scott is calculated to exert upon the interests of 
Art amongst us; as we do all expression of 
our opinion upon the much vexed question of styles, 
as it has been applied to this particular building. 
When we congratulate Mr. Scott on his appoint- 
ment, we at the same time admonish him that 
at length he holds in his hands the destiny of the 
“ civil Gothic” of his era. The trust is a weighty 
one, yet we believe him to be equal to the responsi- 
bility it involves. Let him deal with the style 
fairly and also fearlessly—disregarding all that will 
not establish its fame, and developing all that yet is 
wanting to the full expression of its powers. He 
will find that, in so doing, his long cherished views 
will realise the triumph that from the first has 
awaited them; and he will add the key-stone to 
his own reputation, by proving his contemporaries to 
be right in the appointment which he has received 
from them, because he shows himself to be altogether 
worthy of it. 
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is a question admitting of argument how 0 

aaied individaal happiness has kept pace = 
our national progress in the arts and s« — ‘ 
tellectual knowledge has penetrated into mene 
every dark nook and corner of the land ; we nee 
to and fro over its surface on the wings of the 
wind, it may be said; wealth flows into and from 


eds, | 
Js that now may be counted by hundreds, 

‘aon Genial they were numbered only by tens; | 
our national greatness has become the envy and the | 
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Kressive age. And yet our fathers lived and died, 
wod taught their children how to enjoy life and 
meet death, as befitted the ‘free-born English- 
man. 

The text of Mr. M‘Dermott’s volume is mainly 
culled from the w ritings of other authors, prose and 
poetical,—descriptions of homes aud pastimes of our 
ancestors two or three centuries ago: these quota- 
tons are aptly selected, and are linked together by 
the remarks of the compiler, who writes with a 


bd Tar Meente Days oy ENGLAND: Sketches of the 

Olden Time, By Edward M‘ Dermott, Illustrated with 
auenty neravings, from «drawings hw Joseph Nash 

eorge Thomas Birket Foster and Edw vould. 
, , q a ard 4 + ) | 

Published by W. Kent & Co.. Loy gaia 


my 


admiration of the world. All these space = 
indisputable ; not so, or 9 pg horned . 
‘tive enjoyment of hfe; : 
ev elon “too, which the wy mene 4 = = 
age leave to few of us any time to discuss, whi c “ 
discussion, could it be carried on, would terminate 
in no good result. Our lot is cast in days when no 
alternative is left us but to move forward ; it may 
not, however, prove either an unprofitable or ua- 
pleasant task sometimes to take a retrospective view, 
and see how our forefathers lived in what we are 


a 


picture of a past age is revealed to us in Mr. 
M‘Dermott’s richly-illustrated volume, which we 
briefly glanced at in our last number. “ Pale sty. 
dents,” he says, “deeply read in their Hal 

their Humes, and their Rapins””—ought he not 
rather to have written in lien of the last two names, 
their Mackintoshes, their Alisons, and their Ma. 
caulays? —“‘tell us there were no railways, no 
electric telegraphs, and no leviathan steamers in the 
‘olden time.’ Alas! we know it; and we read 
too that there were then no commercial panics, nor 


tomed to eall—if we do not so consider the | monster workhouses, nor some other of the types of 
accus 


period—the “ Merrie days of England” Such a 


modern times and products of this iron and pro- 


er 
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THE ANGLER’S MORNING. 


kindred feeling for the “ merrie days.” To our 
taste, this is as welcome a “ Christmas-book ” as 
any that has come into onr hands ; the idea is good— | 
for we love sometimes to revert to the days that | 
are gone—the events of the olden time are judi- 
ciously selected, the engravings are mostly of the 
highest class, and the text is both interesting and | 
instructive. ‘The first illustration is acharming little | 
pastoral bit of “( ottage Homes,” by Birket Foster ; 
it 18 followed by J. Nash's “ May-day Games,” a wide | 
“ring” of peasants dancing round the May-pole, | 
others amusing themselves with shooting at the tar- 
get, pony-racing, &e. We read in the text that “a 
famous place for erecting the May-pole for the citi- 
zeus of London was before the Church of St. Andrew, 


in Leadenhall Street, now called in cousequence St. 
Andrew Undershaft:” there was also erected, ac- 
cording to an old pamphlet published in 1661, Pr 
the Strand, a remarkable pole, 134 feet in height, 
“upon the cost of the parishioners there adjacent, 
and the gracious consent of his sacred Majesty, 
with the illustrious prince, the Duke of York.’ 
“Shepherds and Shepherdesses” is the title of 
the next chapter, with an illustration by G. Thomas, 


eutitled, “A faire and happy Milk-mayd;” the 


wood-ent is effective as a composition, but not re- 
fined in execution. ar better is the uext, the 
“Hock Cart,” by the same artist—a harvest-home 
scene ; the hock-cart is the last waggon-load of grain 
from the field ; long garlands are suspended from 
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the top, and held out by the peasants, some of whom 
precede it with music and dances. Herrick says— 

“ The horses, mares, and frisking fillies, 

Clad all in linen, white as lilies ; 

The harvest swains and wenches bound 

For joy to see the hock-cart crowned.” 
“Shooting the Popinjay,” by J. Nash, illustrates 
a chapter on “Sports and Pastimes;” the sport 
takes place in the court-yard of an ancient Tudor 
mansion ; “‘ Robin Hood in Finsbury Field,” by 


' G. Thomas, and ‘ Noah’s Ark—a Dramatic Mys- 


tery,” by E. H. Corbould, illustrate respectively 


| chapters on the hero of Sherwood Forest, and 
|“ Plays and Mysteries.” From the chapter on 
| “ Mansions,” we have selected the illustration by 
J. Nash, a most picturesque composition ; the vener- 
| able mistress is seated at the porch; she has laid 
| down her knitting-needle, and is conversing with a 
| young gardener employed in nailing up the creepers. 
| Then follow three subjects by G. Thomas,—an “ Old 
| Porter relieving the Poor at the Gate” of the 
mansion of “a fine old English gentleman;” a 
“*Stag-hunt;” and a “ Hawking Party.” After 
these comes “ Angling,” with quotations from Izaak 


Sopewell, an enthusiastic angler of the fifteenth 
century ; this, the “‘ contemplative man’s recreation,” 
is illustrated by a w 
Birket Foster, “An Angler’s Morning,” which we 
have transferred to our columns, and a delicious 
| morning it is, lovely enough to tempt any but a 
| sloth from his bed to “‘ taste the sweets and breathe 
| fresh air,” whether or no he be a follower of the 
gentle craft. In “ Jousts and Tournaments,” Mr. 








THE OLD MANSION-HOUSE. 


rbould finds a subject which is no novelty to him; | ruined Walls,” for a chapter on “The Old Abbeys head; “ Wandering Minstrels” entertaining the ladies 


ut we do not quite understand his treatment of it. | 
Fencing and Sword Play,” by J. Nash, is a bright 
ttle picture; we remember something of this kind 
om his pencil in the Water-Colour Exhibition. 
Canterbury Pilgrims,” by G. Thomas, is one of 
e best compositious of its class in the volume ; the 
haracters introduced intothe cavalcade can scarcely 
p mistaken: Chaucer’s description of the motley 
hering at the Tabard Inn, Southwark, furnishes 
r. M‘Dermott with excellent materials for his 
rative. Mr. Birket Foster has drawn a beautiful | 
obonlight scene, which he calls “ The Abbey’s 





of Eogland :”— 


*T do love these ancient ruins: 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some rev’rend history.” 


Then next there are “The Old Castles of Eng- 
land,”—those other silent chroniclers of by-gone 
years,—which Mr. Foster has also illustrated, 
giving “Norham Castle” as an example of those 
strongholds of our forefathers. Whe three last 
engravings are from drawings by J. Nash,—“ Dinner 
in a Baronial Hall,” with the entrance of the boar’s 


of an aristocratic family in the interior of their 
mansion; and, finally, “Christmas Revels.” 
“Happy landlords! happy tenautry!” says the 
author of this volume, “‘ few were the manor-houses 


| in England, a century or two ago, that did not 


present such scenes at Christmas time.” Well, 
they are gone; but we can look back upon all such 
pictures as these, pleasant though they are, without 
envy, murmuring, or discontent ; remembering that 
mercies are not limited to periods of time nor to 
places, and that, generally, man makes, or mars, his 


own happiness in every age and clime. 








| Walton’s “Discourse on Fish and Fishing,” and 
from the writings of Wynkyn de Worde, and the 
Dame Juliana Berners, Prioress of the Nunnery of 


cut from the pencil of 
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admiration of the world. All these advantages are 


ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TINE." | indie; nt More i ater 


—__ 


It is a question admitting of argument how far our | 
national and individaal happiness has kept pace with 
our national progress in the arts and sciences. In- 
tellectual knowledge has penetrated into almost 
every dark nook and corner of the land ; we move 
to and fro over its surface on the wings of the 
wind, it may be said; wealth flows into and from 


by hundreds, | - 
channels that now may be counted by hundreds, | acenstomed to call—if we do not so consider the | 


where formerly they were numbered only by tens; 
our national greatness has become the envy and the 


gressive age. And yet our fathers lived and died, 
wod taught their children how to enjoy life and 
meet death, as befitted the ‘free-born English- 
nan. . 


The text of Mr. M‘Dermott’s volume is mainly 


culled from the writings of other authors prose and 
poetical, —descriptions of homes and pastimes of our 
ancestors two or three centuries ago: these quota- 
tions are aptly selected, and are linked together by 
the remarks of the compiler, who writes with a 


© Tur Meare Days ov ENGLAND 
Olden Time. By Edward M'Ix rm tt 
} en | Engravings, from drawings. ‘y Joseph Ne 
seorge Thomas, Birket Foster and Ed | Scheuat 
Published by W.’ Kent & Co Lon ats ward Corbould. 


: Sketches of the 
Illustrated with 


collective enjoyment of life; this 1s matter of 
opinion,—one, too, which the requirements of the 
age leave to few of us any time to discuss, while the 
discussion, could it be carried ov, would terminate 
in no good reeult. Our lot is cast in days when no 
alternative is left us but to move forward ; it may 
not, however, prove either an unprofitable or un- 
pleasant task sometimes to take a retrospective view, 
and see how our forefathers lived in what we are 


| neriod—the “ Merrie days of England” Such a 
P , 


ee ee 
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THE ANGLER’S MORNING. 


kindred feeling for the “merrie days.” To our 
taste, this is as welcome a “ Christmas-book ” as 


any that has come iato onr hands; the idea is good— | 


for we love sometimes to revert to tl 

ve days that 
are gone—the events of the olden time a judi- 
ciously selected, the engravings are mostly of the 
highest class, and the text is both interesting and 


instructive. ‘The first illustration isa charming little | 


pastoral bit of “Cottage Homes,” by Birk ; 
it is followed by J. Nash’s “ May-day Genea" ocak 

ring” of peasants dancing round the May-pole 
others amusiug themselves with shooting at the tar- 
get, pony-racing, &c. We read in the text that “a 
famous place for erecting the May-pole for the citi- 
zeus of London was before the Church of St. Andrew, 





picture of a past age is revealed to us in Mr 
M‘Dermott’s richly-illustrated volume, which we 
briefly glanced at in our last number. “ Pale sty. 
dents,” he says, “deeply read in their Hal 

their Humes, and their Rapins”—ought he not 
rather to have written in lieu of the last two names 
their Mackintoshes, their Alisons, and their Ma. 
caulays? —“‘tell us there were no railways, no 
electric telegraphs, and no leviathan steamers in the 
‘olden time.’ Alas! we know it; and we read 
too that there were then no commercial panics, nor 
monster workhouses, nor some other of the types of 
modern times and products of this iron and pro. 


UWL A a a 


in Leadenhall Street, now called in cousequence St. 
Andrew Undershaft:” there was also erected, ac- 
cording to au old pamphlet published in 166], im 
the Strand, a remarkable pole, 134 feet in height, 
“apon the cost of the parishioners there adjacent, 


| and the gracious consent of his sacred Majesty, 


with the illustrious prince, the Duke of York.” 
“Shepherds and Shepherdesses” is the title of 
the next chapter, with an illustration by G. Thomas, 
entitled, “A faire and happy Milk-mayd;” the 
wood-cnt is effective as a composition, but not re- 
fined in execution. Far better is the uext, the 
“ Hock Cart,” by the same artist—a harvest-home 
scene ; the hock-cart is the last waggon-load of graim 
from the field; long garlands are suspended from 
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mansion ; “‘ Robin Ilood in Finsbury Field,” by | mausion of “a fine old English gentleman;” a | 


the top, and held out by the peasants, some of whom | chapters on the hero of Sherwood Forest, and 
precede it with music and dances. Herrick says— | “ Plays and Mysteries.” From the chapter on 
« The horses, mares, and frisking fillies, | “ Mansions,” we have selected the illustration by 

Clad all in’ linen, white as lilies ; | J. Nash, a most picturesque composition ; the vener- 

| able mistress is seated at the porch; she has laid 
| down her knitting-needle, and is conversing with a 
“Shooting the Popinjay,” by J. Nash, illustrates | young gardener employed in nailing up the creepers. 
a chapter on “Sports and Pastimes;” the sport | Then follow three subjects by G. Thomas,—an “ Old 


The harvest swains and wenches bound 
For joy to see the hock-cart crowned.” 





takes place in the court-yard of an ancient Tudor | Porter relieving the Poor at the Gate” of the 


G. Thomas, and “‘ Noah’s Ark—a Dramatic Mys- | “Stag-hunt;” and a “ Hawking Party.” After | 


Walton’s “Discourse on Fish and Fishing,” and 
from the writings of Wynkyn de Worde, and the 
Dame Juliana Berners, Prioress of the Nunnery of 
Sopewell, an enthusiastic angler of the fifteenth 
century ; this, the “ contemplative man’s recreation,” 
is illustrated by a woodcut from the pencil of 
Birket Foster, “An Angler’s Morning,” which we 
have transferred to our columns, and a delicious 
morning it is, lovely enough to tempt any but a 
sloth from his bed to “taste the sweets and breathe 
fresh air,’ whether or no he be a follower of the 


tery,” by E. H. Corbould, illustrate respectively | these comes “ Angling,” with quotations from Izaak | gentle craft. In “Jousts and Tournaments,” Mr. 


rbould finds a subject which is no novelty to him ; 
ut we do not quite understand his treatment of it. 
Fencing and Sword Play,” by J. Nash, is a bright 
ttle picture; we remember something of this kind 
om his pencil in the Water-Colour Exhibition. 
Canterbury Pilgrims,” by G. Thomas, is oue of 


the best compositious of its claas in the volume ; the 


haracters introduced into the cavalcade can scarcely 
p mistaken: Chaucer's description of the motley 
hering at the Tabard Inn, Southwark, furnishes 
r. M‘Dermott with excellent materials for his 
rative. Mr. Birket Foster has drawn a beautiful 
pbonlight scene, which he calls “‘ The Abbey’s 
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THE OLD MANSION-HOUSE. 


ruined Walls,” for a chapter on “The Old Abbeys , 


| of England :”— 


**T do Jove these ancient ruins : 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some rev'rend history.” 


Then next there are “The Old Castles of Eng- 
land,”—those other silent chroniclers of by-gone 
years,—which Mr. Foster has also illustrated, 
giving “Norham Castle” as au example of those 





strongholds of our forefathers. he three last 
| engravings are from drawings by J. Nash,—“ Dinner 
in a Baronial Hall,” with the entrance of the boar’s 


head; “ Wandering Minstrels” entertaining the ladies 
of an aristocratic family in the interior of their 
mansion; and, finally, “Christmas Revels.” 
“Happy landlords! happy tenautry!” says the 


| author of this volame, “ few were the manor-houses 
‘in England, a century or two ago, that did not 


present such scenes at Christmas time.” Well, 
they are gone; but we can look back upon all such 
pictures as these, pleasant though they are, without 
envy, murmuring, or discontent ; remembering that 
mercies are not limited to periods of time nor to 
places, and that, generally, man makes, or mars, his 
own happiness in every age and clime. 
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PRINTING IN COLOURS IN GERMANY. 


—————_ 


Tne attempt to produce anything that deserves * 
name of a picture—that is fo say, cece 
means of printing, is of comparatively wes ~ 
The more clearly defined the colcurs were, an t 

fewer the tints which melted into each other, the 
greater the chance of a successful imitation of a 
given original. Iu Charles Knight’s “Old Eng- 
land,” we had interiors of yanelled chambers aud 
painted windows presented to us “printed in 
colours ;” and for these, particularly for the latter 
objects, the manipulation resorted to of having a 
block for each different colour was sufficiently satis- 
factory. Attempts were made, too, to print in vil- 
colours, which were successful enough ; but we do 
not remember, however, that these works ever pro- 
duced on the spectator the impression of an oil- 
painting, But in the course of the present year, 
productions in this peculiar department of Art have 
been exhibited in Germany, which for many reasons 
deserve notice, and call for more than a passing 
remark. In the first place, they are faithful copies 
of celebrated works, often of the same size as the 
originals,—they do produce in a high degree the 
effect of an oil-painting ; and, notwithstanding the 
careful execution and durability of the work, may 
be obtained for a surprisingly moderate price. We 
have seen the “ Madonna and Child,” after Murillo, 
2 feet 104 inches high by 2 feet 24 inches broad— 
another of “ Christ on the Mount,” 3 feet 1 inch by 


2 feet 3 inches—the Madonna della Sedia, of Raf- | 


faelle, a circular picture 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
and were struck by the total effect of the colouring, 
as well as by the harmonious gradations to be found 
in each, All are printed on canvas, which is 
stretched on a common frame, as is the case with 
ordinary oil-paintings. Each print is varnished— 
or at least has the appearance of being so—which 
not only adds to the deceptive effect, but helps to 
preserve the work from dust or other injuriots 
influences. It will at once be perceived how much 
more durable such a work must be than an im- 
pression taken on paper. As a proof that the price 
is moderate, we observe that the sum marked for 
the “ Madonna” is £1 5s., for the second picture 
£1 10s., and for the Raffaclle the same. But what 
seemed to us the most astonishing was the size of 
some of the lithographs. There were two whole- 
length portraits of the King and Queen of Ba- 
varia, the size whole-lengths generally are ; a “ Cru- 
cifixion,” also, ef not less dimensions. ‘The diffi- 
culty of obtaining stones of such unusual size is very 
great, but the handling of them in printing the 
different tints, or colours, is a work of great labour, 
and makes a peculiar machinery for the purpose 
absolutely necessary. Augustus Becker, of Munich, 
is the proprietor of the establishment whence these 
specimens of printing in oil-colours emanate,—cer- 
tainly the largest, by much, of any we have seen, 
or, as we believe, were ever before attempted, out of 
England. 

A house in Berlin—that of Messrs. Storch and 
Kramer—has produced lately other specimens of 
printing in colours, which also merit particular 
attention. They are altogether different from those 
just described, not being of so extraordinary a size, 
nor aiming at imitations of oil-painting. On the 
coutrary, they resemble—perfectly resemble—ex- 
cellent water-colour drawings. 
landscapes ; one, especially—‘ The Finstermtinz 
lass” —giving proof of the most extraordinary 
facility of imitation. All the different tints of rock 
and moss-covered stone, which in a water-colour 


drawing are composed of an infinity of colours | 


blended into one truth-like tone, are reproduced 
here with marvellous fidelity: and there is nothing 
which serves to remind of a mechanical process—all 
seems worked up by the pencil into the state we see. 
Similar reproductions had been attempted before 
but we have not yet seenanything that could bear 
comparison with this particular print. Then, too 
there are others after Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Ke., 
on a small scale, which present exactly the appear- 
ance of powerful, highly worked up copies in water- 
colour. These Berlin works are more to our taste 
than the larger ones in oil-colour from Munich ; 
though, perhaps, the latter may claim to be consi- 
dered as the greater achievemeut of the two, . 
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ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Woncrster. —The seventh annual meeting of 
the School of Art has been held. Lord Ward, the 
president, in the chair. The Report stated that 
during the past year 283 students had received in- 
struction in the school, being less by 13 than at- 
tended’in the previous year. This decrease had 
taken place in the morning classes, and not in the 
artisan classes attending in the evening, a greater 
number of whom now attend the school than at any 
former period. During the first year of the opera- 
tion of the school, in 1852, the average monthly 
attendance in the evening was about 74; in 1853, 
95; in 1854, 111; in 1855, 106; in 1856, 134; in 
1857, 126; and in 1858, the last year, 142; thus 
showing the average monthly attendance in the 
evening to have increased from 74 in the first year 
of the school to 142 in the past year. In addition 
to the instruction given in the school, elementary 
drawing is taught by a master from this school in 
four of the public schools of the city. The railway 
school, in which drawing is now taught by its 
master, is also in connection with the central school. 
About 560 children, pupils of these five schools, have 
now instruction in drawing, being an increase 0 
150 over the number for last year. Prizes were 
distributed by the noble chairman to the most meri- 
torious of the pupils ; and the head master, Mr. Kyd, 
was complimented by several of the speakers. 


artisans, but by the aristocracy of the city and 
neighbourhood ; speeches were 





Among them are | 


Sec., Aldrich, Esq., J. Pakenham, Esq., and others, 
Mr. 8. C. Hall, who attended by invita- 
| tion of the committee. The whole of the speakers 
| referred in high terms to the admirable productions 
of Messrs. Kerr and Binns, at * restoring "’ the an- 
cient fame of Worcester, and conferring not only 
honour, but more tangible advantages on the vene- 
rable city. We might dwell at some length on this 
subject—but we shall be ere long called upon to 
treat it in detail. 

GLovucrster.—The annual meeting of the ‘* Dio- 
eesan School-masters’ Association” was held on 
Friday, the 26th of November, in the Corn Ex- 
change, when Mr. James P. Knight, of the Chelten- 


| ineludin 


tages of introducing Drawing as a Part of National 
Education,’’ showing the necessity of educating the 
eyes and hands of that class from whence must come 
| our future workmen and workwomen, insisting also 
upon the necessity of educating the tastes of all 
| classes, as being the consumers of manufactured 
| articles, and the practical arbitrators who, creating 
the demand, rule the supply. Attention was also 
drawn to the inducements and rewards offered by 
the Department of Science and Art, and an an- 
nouncement was made that classes in connection 
with the Cheltenham School of Art were about to 
be immediately established in Gloucester. 
SouTHAMPTON.—The public distribution of prizes 
to the pupils of the Southampton School of Art took 
ag on the evening of the 20th of November. 
Ir. Weguelin, M.P., took the chair on the occasion, 
and opened the proceedings with a speech containing 
£0 much good sense and sound practical knowledge 





on the state and position of Art in the country, that | 


we sincerely wish we could transfer it entire to our 
columns. It is a rare specimen of public addresses 
upon Art, even from those who have given to the 
subject a life-long attention, but it is more espe- 
cially so from one whose time has been, we believe, 
almost engrossed by commercial pursuits. The 
| number of students in the school is now 158, being 
| &n increase of 40 over the number on the books of 
| the preceding year. This, however, does not include 
| all who come, directly or indirectly, under the 
| Superintendence of Mr. W. J. Baker, the head- 
master of the school; for in the various public and 
| private schools in connexion with the institution at 
Southampton are 780 pupils, of whom 250 are 
classed under the head of “The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Shipping Company.” In the classi- 
| fication of those in the head-school we find 16 
| clerks, 13 carpenters, 26 schoolboys, and 21 without 
| any known occupation. 
| — females. 
ATERFORD.—An Art-Exhibition, pro 
the Committee of the Waterford Gourement: Sched 
of Art, was opened on November 17th in that 
| city, and an inaugural 
N. Bolton, B.A., in 


C. 
| the study of Art by all nine Cloquently advocated 


all classes of the community 
The local papers - ay of the exhibition oa ean, 
y 


of examination and etudy 


tai 
and that it was fikely to prove in all fespects most | have been well studied. In composition and draw- 


ning much wort 


successful, 


Of the 158, 107 are males, | 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


GIL BLAS AT PENNAFLOR. 

. Maclise, -» Painter. J.C. ytage, 
ae Sine of the Picture, 4ft imate i sate 
Gr B1as is, to use a theatrical , one of the 
“ stock-pieces ” of our painters, in which 
to have an unlimited property. Le Sage’s humorous 
fiction yields in popularity oply to Goldsmith's 


graver story of the “Vicar of Wakefield ;” both hie % | : 


proved almost inexhaustible sources of subject. 
matter for artists,—and one can scarcely feel sur- 


they claim, 





we 
* ' 
a 


prised that they should be so frequently applied to, © | 


for Goldsmith’s tale abounds with amusing and 
affecting incident, and the history of Gil Blas con- 
tains a faithful portrait of human nature; few 
books have been so often quoted as the latter, “as 
affording happy illustrations of general manners, and 
of the common caprices and infirmities incident to 
man.” 

The lesson taught in the narrative selected by 
Mr. Maclise for his picture, is a warning against 
flattery. Gil Blas, the first evening after his departure 


| from Oviedo for Salamanca, reaches Pennaflor, and 


J 


seeks a night’s lodging at an inn there. He had 
scarcely sat dowm to supper, when a cavalier entered, 


| and addressed him thus :—‘‘ Mr. Student, I am in- 


e | 
meeting was crowded, not only by employers and | 


id | of Oviedo. Is it possible that you are that mirror 
made by Sir | at 


Edmund Lechmere, Dean Peel, the excellent Hon. | ;, ,, great in this country? You know not,” con- 


formed that you are that Signor Gil Blas of San- 
tillane, who is the link of philosophy, and ornament 


* 


* 


of learning, that sublime genius, whose reputation 


| tinued he, addressing himself to the innkeeper and 





| 


ham School of Art, read a paper “‘On the Advan- | 


his wife, “you know not what you possess; you 
have a treasure in this house! Behold, in ‘this 
young gentlemen, the eighth wonder of the world.” 
After this complimentary speech, with much more 
of a similar kind, Gil Blas conld not of course, do 
less than invite his panegyrist to share his supper :— 
“Ah, with all my heart, I am too much obliged to 
my kind stars for having thrown me in the way of 


4 


it 


the illustrious Gil Blas, not to enjoy my good for- 


tune as long as I can; I have no great a pr 
but I will sit down to bear you company and eat # 
mouthful, purely ont of complaisance.” The frugal 


' dish of omelet, the traveller had ordered for himself, 


was soon dispatched, as was also a second, when Gil 
Blas, whom wine and flattery had made 


inquired of the landlord if he had no fish in the 


house. “I have a delicate trout,” he replied, 


|“ but those who eat it must.pay for the sauce; ‘tis 
a bit too dainty for your palate, I doubt.” —“ What 


| his voice; “ you’re a wiseacre indeed ! 


do you call too dainty ?” said the syeophant, raising 
Know that 
there is nothing in this house too good for Signor 
Gil Blas de Santillane, who deserves to be enter- 


| tained like a prince.” Supper was at length com- 7 
_ cluded, when the stranger, having eaten and drank 





| further ;. but don’t be duped 


| 





address was delivered by Mr. | 


} 


to repletion, rose from the table, and accosted his 
new acquaintance in these words :—“ Signor Gil 
Blas, I ain too well satisfied with your good cheer 
to leave you without offering an important advice, 
which you seem to have great occasion for: henee- 
forth beware of praise, and be upon your guard 
against everybody you do not know. You may 


meet with other people inclined to divert themselves — 


with your credulity, and perhaps to push things still 
self (though they should swear it), the 


his face, and walked away. How many 
characters us Gil Blas and his table-companion do 
not we meet in our journey through life! 

Thus much of Le Sage’s amusing narrative seems 


again, nor believe yous 


| Wonder of the world.” So saying, he laughed im 


necessary fully to understand Maclise’s clever, and — 


no less amusing, picture, which was exhibited at the 


Royal Academy in 1839. The artist has told the 


novelist’s story with admirable point: Gil 


Blas, 
even to his very attitude, is the very embodiment 


of a silly dupe, beguiled with enticing words ; 
effrontery and easy bearing of the rogue 

seasons each mouthful he takes with honied speech 
addressed to his victim ; the sly humour of the host, 
in which his pretty wife, who is preparing to cook 
the dainty trout, half participates ; the spectators of 
the operation of victimising, seen through the ope 
doorway, are respectively examples of character that 


ing the picture is excellent. 


| It is in the Collection at Osborne. 
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RUBENS AND HIS SCHOLARS. 


BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
The Ilustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. 


In the old city of Cologne, hallowed by memories 
which come to us in unbroken succession from the 
days of the Romans, there arrived, to pass the last 
few years of life, the father of one destined to rank 
among the noblest masters of Art. John Rubens, 
a man of learning and integrity, had held honour- 
able office in his native city of Antwerp, where he 
had married Maria Pypelink, a scion of an old- 
established family there. But peace had fled from 
the Low Countries in the sanguinary wars which 
commenced between the Catholic and Protestant 
factions, and internecine war raged in the old city 
on the Scheldt. The Reformers, goaded to mad- 
ness by the arrogance and determined cruelties of 
Spanish papal rule, rose en masse, and destroyed 
the monasteries and churches, burning and wasting 
the noble pictures and rich furniture of the altars, 
smashing the glorious windows of the sacred build- 
ings, and defacing them within and without. These 
buildings, once the glory of Antwerp, were ruined 
in one night. The Catholic families fled from a 
city where the emperor’s power could not suffice 
for their protection, and among the number were 
the parents of Rubens. They had descended from 
a Styrian family. Bartholomew Rubens, the father 
of John, had first visited Brussels in attendance on 
the court of the Emperor Charles V. in 1520; had 
married a Flemish lady of noble birth, and then 
settled in Antwerp. His son fled from the city in 
1566, and sought a home in the ancient city of 
Cologne. The house he inhabited is still pointed 
out to the visitor,—it is in the “‘ Sternen Gasse,” 
No. 10; but in that city of tortuous narrow lanes 
the stranger may walk wearily and far in a futile 
attempt to find it without a competent guide. The 
tall houses, the narrow streets, and the tendency 
of the latter to wind suddenly, completely mislead 
a stranger, who cannot catch sight in their close 
depths of any friendly landmark of steeple or tower 
to guide his steps aright. The house, once found, is 
easily distinguished from others near it, as well from 
its size as from the inscriptions upon it. It is a 
noble mansion, situated at a slight angle of the 
street. The carved door-frame was added in the 
year 1729; in a medallion over its centre is a por- 
trait of Rubens, and on a shield above are the arms 
of Marie de Medicis. In the year 1822, two in- 
scribed tablets were placed between the windows on 
each side the doorway, to which attention was called 
by large gilt stars above them. One narrates the 
fact of Rubens’s birth in the mansion ; the other, the 
death, in the same house, of Marie de Medicis, the 
widow of Henry IV. of France, the mother of 
Louis XIII., and the mother-in-law of three sove- 
reigns, among them Henrietta Maria, wife to our 
Charles I., who was by the intrigues of the Car- 
dinal Richelieu compelled to exile herself, living for 
many years an unhappy fugitive in various countries,* 
and ultimately dying at Cologne, where her heart 
was buried near the high altar, but her body re- 
moved to France. The glory of the house, as the 
birthplace of Rubens, is somewhat saddened by the 
melancholy end of this once-powerful royal patroness 
of the painter. She is said to have died in the 
same chamber where he was born.+ 

In the Church of St. Peter, a few hundred yards 
from the house of his birth, the infant Rubens was 
christened. It still preserves a certain picturesque 
quaintness, which belongs to the past, and does not 
distarb the mind of one who might dream he 
saw the christening procession of the baby-boy 
destined to be so great a painter and so distinguished 
a man hereafter.t John Rubens had already a son 

* She lived for some time in England, but was com- 
pelled to leave it in 1641, when Lilly, the famous astrologer, 
who saw her, describes her as an “ aged, lean, decrepit, 
poor queen, ready for her grave; necessitated to depart 
hence, having no place of residence in this world but where 
the courtesy of her hard fortune assigned it.” 

t The inscription on the house informs us that “ he was 
the seventh child of his parents, who resided here twenty 


years ;" that his father died here, and was buried in the 
Charch of St. Peter. 


t One of the last acts of Rubens's life was done in affee- 
tionate memory of the church of his baptism. He painted 
for it an altar-piece, representing the Crucifixion of St. 
Peter, the patron saint of the edifice, It depicts the mar- 
tyrdom, with the saint's head downward, and is more re- 





born to him in this good city in the year 1574, but | 
his second son was born three years afterwards, | 


that is, on the 29th of June, 1577. That day 
being the festival of SS. Peter and Paul, the infant 
was carried to the Church of St. Peter, and chris- 
tened Peter Paul Rubens, a name never to be for. 
gotten in Art. Let us enter the cloister, and walk 
beneath its arches toward the narrow door of the 
sacred building. Poverty is not without its pic- 


turesque features, in the Segpere that lean against 
the wall, or sink upon their knees beside the gate, 
awaiting the approach of worshippers, whose charity 
they then solicit. The group inside the building 
has an equally marked individuality ; the rich bour- 
gevis and his family can be readily distinguished 
from the prosperous farmer, the ney! are unlike 
both, as they are unlike each other, for the dwellers 
on this side the Rhine are very different from those 


FONT IN ST. PETER’S CHURCH, COLOGNE. 


on the other side of the noble river. Society has 
not here assumed the dead level of English unifor- 
mity. There is a local pride in local habits which 
no great modern scheme of centralization has yet | 
destroyed. We see little in the scene before us that | 
might not have met the eye on the day when the | 
unconscious baby of the Rubens family was formally | 
admitted a member of the Roman Catholic church. | 
At one corner of the building still stands the re- | 
markable font in which he was christened. It is of 
bronze, shaped like a large chalice (can it have a’ 


BIRTHPLACE 


summit of the cover is decorated with figures re- 
presenting the baptism of the Saviour by St. Jobn, 


mystic allusion to the wine-cup of the Holy Com- 
munion ?), and bears date “ Anno 1569” upon the 
rim. The bowl is decorated with the arms of the 
city—three royal crowns upon a fess—alluding to 
the heads of the three magi, once popularly termed 
“the three Kings of Cologne,” still preserved as 
a sacred relic in the Cathedral of Cologne, first 
brought there by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
in the twelfth century, and which wondrously en- 
riched the city in the middle ages by the number 
of pilgrims drawn toward their shrine.* The 

















OF RUCENS. 


attended with angels, the sacred dove descending 
on the apex. 





markabie for the striking character of the scene than for 
general merit. Rubens thought highly of it, and in one 
of his letters to his friend Gildorp talks of it as one of his 
best works. But Sir Joshua Reynolds says, “* Many parts 





of this — are so feebly drawn, and with so tame a 
1, it I cannot help suspecting that Rubens died 
fore he had completed it, and that it was finished by | 
some of his scholars.” The picture was taken by the | 
French to Paris, but has since been restored to its original 
place over the altar; the copy made to supply the place 
when it was absent is that constantly exhibited,—the origi- | 
nal is at its back, 
| 


* This shrine is still one of the most remarkable upon 
the continent. It consists of a case covered with plates of 
silver-gilt, enriched with chasing, and laid out in arcades, 
enclosing res of saints and prophets, and highly em- 
bellis' with jewels and antique seul stones. The 
skulls of the three kings repose within, and may be seen 
from an opening in the centre. are crowned, 
have their names formed in rubies on . Many of 
jewels which once enriched this shrine were removed, 


| support those monks who carried it to Westphal 


safety, at the time when the French Republicans 
masters of the city of Cologne. 
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t the early age of ten years Rubens lost the 
Pet care ar 4 father. He had known no other 
home but Cologne, but his mother reverted to her 
earlier one in Antwerp. Fearful scenes of strife 
had been enacted in that city, as Protestant or 
Catholic faction gained the ascendancy; but now 
the Duke of Parma had subjugated its hostile in- 
habitants to the Emperor Maximilian II. and the 
Catholic faith. In 1588 the widowed mother of 
Rubens was again located with her family in Ant- 
werp. Her position and connexions enabled her 
to place him as a page, at the age of sixteen, with 
another widowed lady, the Countess of Lalaing. 
But the life was irksome to the lad,—irksome by 
the very indolence and irregularity that would be 
its great charm to an unintellectual boy. Rubens’s 
father was a scholar and a gentleman, and he made 
his sons the same. When Peter Paul returned to 
his mother’s house after a few months’ servitude, 
she well understood the lad’s reasons for so doing ; 
for she was also no ordinary person, and her affec- 
tionate education and wise council were as lovingly 
acknowledged by her son in after life as any mother 
could wish ; for when, prosperous and happy in the 


| by that artist, two figures. One which he calls 





palaces of Genoa, the painter was in full enjoyment 
of fame, profit, and pleasure, he broke away from 
all, to hurry post-haste to her sick-room. Alas! | 
she died before he reached it, and the disconsolate | 
young artist shut himself up for four months in the 
Abbey of St. Michael, where she lay buried, mourn- 
ing thus long a Joss that was irreparable to him. 
Thanks to the innate goodness of the female sex— 
unspoiled by that closer business connection with the 
world which sometimes hardens a man’s heart—there | 
are few among us that cannot testify to the holy care of | 
a mother’s loving guidance, There is nothing so pre- 
cious while it remains with us; there is no loss so great | 
as that loss. Rubens always felt it was to his mother’s 
judgment, prudence, and care he owed the due appre- | 
ciation of his intellectual struggles. Freed from the | 


servile duties of a page, he was placed to study law, | 
that he might follow his father’s profession ; but, as | 
he showed much love for drawing, his tendency was | 
indalged by permission to relax his mind in the art | 


nestly petitioned that his future profession might be 
that of a painter. On due consideration, it was allowed 
him ; but he was unfortunate in the selection of his 
first master, the landscape painter Verhaegt, with 


whom he had little sympathy ; and still less with his | 


second one, Van Oort, the historical painter, a man 
of dissolute life and coarse manners, repulsive to a 
gentle and gentlemanly mind, like that of Rubens. 
His third master was in every way fitted for him— 
a well-educated mar, with elegant tastes, and kindly 
and refined manners. Otto Venius* became the tutor 
and friend of the great scholar committed to his 
charge. This artist was court-painter to the Arch- 
dnke Albert, the governor of the Netherlands, and 
he has received the honourable appellation of “ the 
Flemish Raphael,” aud not without reason, as his 
graceful pictures will show, many of which are the 
treasured decorations of the Antwerp churches to 
this day. In that of St. Andrew are several; the 
best being “‘ St. Matthew called by the Saviour from 
the Receipt of Customs ;” it has more of Raphael’s 
simplicity of design, purity of colour, and unobtru- 
sive beauty than we see in any of his followers. He 
was a very perfect draughtsman, and designed a | 
large number of book illustrations.+ To all his 
early masters, therefore, we may trace some of the 
peculiarities of Rubens’s manner, though his genins 
surpassed them all and was trammelled by none. 
His power of landscape painting, which—unlike 
historic painters—he occasionally practised for itself, 
and not for his backgrounds merely, he may have 





imbibed from Verhaegt; his love of bold and 
vigorous colour in figure-painting from Van Oort, 
who was chiefly remarkable for that quality ; and | 
his fondness for graceful infantine forms from | 


® His proper Flemish name Ott » Van Veen, } 
, Otte pen, he had thus 

Latinizec » in conformity with a custom popular at that 
o— es yy and which indaced Gerritz of | 

tterd » alter his into that of E 
avipheie » that of Erasmus, by which 

+ His principal works are the “ R yman Wars,” 

p ‘ ars,” engrav: 

by Tempesta ; the “ Historia Septem Infantum de a 
with forty spirited engravings by the same artist; a folio 
of emblematic pictures of Human Life ; and a small oblong 
quarto volume of Emblems of Love, the most graceful | 
and beautiful of all which he designed. The latter is now | 


very rare and much valued : 
oe Ry te dea (as indeed are all his works) | 


IE Cie, 


“ Emblems of Love,” * 
“Love 
untrammelled,” has just spurned a bridle on the 
ground, and is flying upward joyfully: the other, 
termed “Contented Thoughts,” shows Cupid in a 
well-cushioned chair, contemplating his fair one’s 
picture with secret satisfaction. Both call to mind 
similar figures by Rubens, who delighted in such 
quaint imaginings, offsprings of poetic thought. 


Happy in the house of a noble-minded and 


Venius. Wecopy from the 


accomplished man, the scholar-days of Rubens passed 
cheerfully onward, No painter possessed greater 
industry than he, none laboured more unceasingly at 
the technics of Art ; he fortunately had a friend and 
a master in Venius, who, less great than his pupil 
ultimately became, was naturally of more refined 
mind, and had a purer and less sensuous love of 
beauty. It is impossible to over-estimate the utility 
of judicious control and criticism such as he would 
give to a young man like Rubens, whose natural 





CUPIDS, AFTER OTTO VEXITS. 


_ vigour and bold conception wanted just such whole- 


some correction as Venius could impart. The refine- 
ment of manners, the courtier-like air, and the cul- 
tivated tastes of the master were all fully appreciated 
by the scholar: and his example, no doubt, con- 
firmed Rubens’s own love for collecting and studying 
the best works, ancient and modern. There is 
no better instance of a man who more generally 
profited by the experiences of life in its upward and 
onward course than Rubens presents. He may be 
said to have spent his days in constant self-improve- 


: t, so that he became not only a great painter, 
he loved. That love became a passion, and he ear- | ined . yas I > 


COURTYARD OF RUBENS'’S MANSION. 


lay throngh Venice to Mantua, where he presented 
himself to the Duke Vincenzio Gonzaga, who re- 
ceived him most favourably ; and on better acquaint- 
ance, offered to attach him to his service as gentle- 
man of his chamber; a position Rubens readily 
accepted, as it allowed him full liberty of studying 
the ducal collection, then celebrated ‘as one of the 





* The original title of the work ran thus, “ Amoru 
Emblemata, figuris zneis incisa studio Othonis Vani. 
Antwerpum venalia apud auctorem m.p.c.1x” (1608). 
Prefixed are recommendatory Latin verses by Daniel 
Heinsius and Philip Rubens, the painter's elder brother, 








and it was this that gave him his great facility in 


| 


but a learned man; not only an artist of world-wide 

renown, but an ambassador from his own sovereign 
to other kings, and their companion and friend. 
| Surely no man ever upheld the artistic character 
| more nobly than he. 

Venius having fully instructed Rubens in the 
arcana of his profession, and seeing he was as well 
grounded in general knowledge, advised him to visit 
Italy. The advice was taken, and, in the middle 
of the year 1600, he started on his journey, well 

| provided with due introductions from the Archduke 
Albert, who already esteemed him. His journey 





finest in Italy. It was this that gave the painter 
his peculiar knowledge of antique Art, more par- 
ticularly as exhibited on medals, coins, and intaglios, 
minor works as regards size, but often as great in 
treatment as colossal marbles. It was this that led 
him in after life to collect such objects for himself, 


designing an abundance of works now comparatively 
little known, such as book illustrations, designs for 
pageantry, triumphal arches, &c., which he was 
often called on to execute; and all of them show 
how his fertile fancy was grounded on the best 
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works of the ancient artists, though he never 
allowed them to cripple his own native genius. His 
classic tastes led him to reflect with pleasure on 
such works as depicted scenes from their history ; 
but his native bias led him to delight chiefly in the 
gorgeous richness of their ceremonial observances. 
Hence Andrea Mantegna’s “ Triumphs of Cesar ”’* 
riveted his attention most; there was a wealth of 
display in this scenic work which accorded with the 
young Fleming’s mind, and he copied one of the 
compartments, not, however, without some vigorous 
variation, the creation of his own warmerimagination. 
With permission of the duke he visited Rome, but 
necessarily stayed there but for a limited time; he 
afterwards visited Venice, and his experience of the 
greatness of their colourists had a strongly marked 
effect on his after works. Onhis return to Mantua, the 
duke gave him the greatest proofs of his esteem and 
confidence; he had in Rubens a gentlemanly com- 
panion as well as a highly-informed artist ; and he 
selected him as the most fitting person to convey to 
the king, Philip the Third of Spain, a present of a 
state carriage and horses he had obtained for that 
purpose, The artist accepted the charge; and be- 
came as popular at the court of Madrid as he was at 
that of the Duke of Mantua. He painted while 
there several portraits of the king and the nobles, 
and returned loaded with presents and compliments 
to the duke, whom he left soon afterward, to return 
to Rome, and finish the commission he had given 
him to copy the works of the greatest masters there. 
Rubens’s elder brother Philip accompanied him to 
“ the eternal city,” and studied its antiquities with 
him. Their conjoined labours appeared in a volume ; 
the literary part being by the more learned Philip, 
but in which Peter Paul had a share, and he exe- 
cuted the designs which embellish it. We have before 
noted Rubens’s connection with the press, which 
continued all his life; and when he left Rome and 
got back to Genoa, he busily sketched the ancient 
buildings of the noble old city; on his return to 
Antwerp they were published in a folio volume. 

This return to Antwerp was expedited by the 
melancholy news of his mother’s last illness. How 
it affected him we have already noted ; on his slow 
recovery from the mental blow, he thought of again 
going to Mantua. He visited Brussels, to take 
leave of his patrons, the Archduke Ferdinand and 
his wife the Infanta Isabella; they received him 
most graciously, and gladly welcomed him to his 
country; and he ultimately decided on staying 
there ; but, anxious that the pompous nothings of a 
courtier’s life should not distract him from his Art, 
he decided on making the quiet old city of Antwerp 
his home; and that it might be a home in its most 
perfect sense, he married the daughter of one of its 
magistrates, Elizabeth Brant, and built himself a 
house in the city of his adoption. 

His marriage took place in November, 1609 ; the 
building of his house was not so quickly effected. 
The love of Italy and its home-life induced a desire 
on his part to construct his new home more in the 
Italian than the Flemish taste. He obtained a 
piece of ground of the guild of Arquebusiers, who 
then possessed it, and upon it erected, from his own 
designs, a palatial house, such as fell to the lot of 
few artists to obtain. It still exists, but it is much 
shorn of its exuberant ornament ; this, which was its 
great fault, was still characteristic of the mind of its 
master. He had a taste for the fanciful combination 
of forms which produce the sensation of splendour, 
and in his works he constantly shows a tendency to 
obtain this, even at the sacrifice of consistency. It 
was so in his house: and though its details were 





* These pictures pass¢ll into the collection of our King 
Charles I., and are still upon the walls of the palace at 
Hampton. Outline engravings from them were recently 
noticed in our pages. 

T It comprises 139 views, and was published in 1622. 
A second series was published thirty years afterwards. 

} The arrangement he made with them was, that he 
should, in return for the land, paint a picture for them 
representing their patron, St. Christopher. Rubens seems 
to have felt their arrangement as a liberal one, and was 
anxious to carry it out as liberally on his own part. He 
gave them in return the far-famed work, now the glory of 
Antwerp Cathedral, “The Descent from the Cross,” con- 
sidered as his master-piece. This great picture is the 
centre of a large tryptich, or double-winged altar-piece, 
the wings acting as shutters to close over the picture. The 
back and front of each wing is painted in other subjects, 
the outer ones exhibiting the story of St. Christopher, 
which would always be seen when the whole was closed. 
The painter thus gave them five pictures instead of the 
promised one. 





founded on the classic style of the ancients, it was 
overloaded with the debasements of the Italian Re- 
vivalists, upon which Rubens added his own fanciful 
displays, which no architect would probably coun. 
tenance. He succeeded, however, in defiance of 
rule, in “composing” a very stately and highly- 
decorated mansion. It stands in a narrow street 


leading from the principal thoroughfare, the Place 
de Mer, nearly opposite the Exchange, and in the 
best part of the city. The courtyard was connected 
with a large garden by a triumphal arch; on the 
right was the mansion, on the left the offices. We 
engrave this part of the building, as it affords the best 
idea of Rubens’s general taste in sumptuous design. 


RUBENS'S SUMMER-HOUSE. 


The garden of Rubens’s house, though confined, | 
as all town-gardens must be, was nevertheless large 
for its situation, and comprised green alleys, pleasant 

rres, and a summer-house he has immortalized 
in many pictures. The sitnation of this summer- 
house, opposite the courtyard, may be noted in our 
view of that part of his establishment. Harrewyn 
published views, in 1692, of the house and grounds, 
and from that print we copy the enlarged represen- 





tation of this building, where Rubens and his 
friends passed many happy hours. Like all other 
architectural designs of the painter, it is extremely 
fanciful—a style which may be termed “ Rubenesque ” 
pervades it ; but it is a style that met with mach 
favour in the Low Countries, and may be seen 
very frequently repeated in Belgium and Holland. 
"hehe also possessed the chiteau at Stein, on the 
road between Malines and Vilvorde, a country-house 
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RUBENS'S CHATBAU AT STEIN. 


equally fitted for the residence of a noble. It is a | 


characteristic building, now fast decaying, surrounded | 


National Gallery. It must be owned that Rubens 
has made the scene a little more poetic than it 


by a moat, which adds to its damp and gloom; appears to an ordinary eye, but he certainly studied 
but has been immortalized by its master, during its | for his charming landscapes in the immediate 
best days, in several good pictures; one of the | vicinity of his own residence.* 


best, embracing the rich view over the fertile | 
country obtained from its windows, now graces our 





® To be continued. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, &e. 


—_ -—— 


Norntne has contributed so largely to the advance- 
ment of photography as the skill and industry 
that has been bestowed upon the apparatus re- 
quired. Without the improved optical arrange- 
ments, and without the numerous mechanical 
appliances which have enabled the photographer to 
meet all the difficulties of his art, sun-pictures—not- 
withstanding the increased sensibility, and the 
facilities which chemical science has secured—could 
not have advanced much beyond those imperfect 
productions that were regarded with wonder in 
the infancy of the art, but which we now reject 
as unworthy places in our portfolio. In many 
of the numerous notices of the progress of photo- 
graphy which have, during the last eighteen years, 
appeared in the Art-Journal, we have constantly 
insisted upon the importance of avoiding the cost, 
too frequently bestowed on the ornamentation 
of instruments, and to expend liberally to secure 
the best possible appliances in the least possible 
space. 
"i of those principles have been so admirably 
secured by Messrs. Mueray and Hearn, of Picca- 
dilly, whose establishment we have lately visited, 
that we feel bound to direct attention to them. Many 
of the old camera-obscuras, though very handsome, 
with polished Spanish mahogany and lacquered 
brass-work, were not fitted for every-day work. A 
few weeks of field-work, in the summer, even in 
this country, produced cracks and open joints, 
through which sunlight found its way, causing the 
artist much annoyance; while some cameras sent 
by us to the Cape of Good Hope and to India were 
yet more rapidly rendered useless. All this is 
obviated by a camera of plain Honduras mahogany, 
made by the above firm, which unites great strength 
with little weight. The best test of the-value of 
this instrument is that afforded by its use .in China 
during the important mission of Lord Elgin. The 
following extract of a letter from one of the staff 
from Tien-tsin will show the hard service to which 
the instruments supplied by Messrs. Murray and 
Heath to the mission have undergone, and how well 
they have endured their rough usage :—“ I have not 
before had the opportunity of telling you how ex- 
cellent in every respect I have found your apparatus 
to be. The camera has been subject to violent 
alternations of temperature, and to long exposure in 
the blazing sun (the thermometer is at this moment 
96° in a shaded room), and a few days ago every- 
thing was not only damp but wet; and yet all is in 
most perfect condition.” 

The difficulties attending photography in the open 
air have led to many contrivances, each one more 
or less ingenious, for the pur of overcoming 
them. We have not seen anything so complete in 
all its requirements as the photographic tent of 
Mr. Smartt, a gentleman connected with this esta- 
blishment. In this tent an endeavour has been 
made to obviate many of the inconveniences com- 
plained of, especially as to working space, firmness, 
simplicity, and portability. Usually, in the various 
forms of tent now in use the upper part, where 
space is most required, is the most contracted, 
while at the lower part, where it is of little 
importance, @ great amount of room is pro- 
vided. The new tent is rectangular in form, is 
six feet high in the clear, and three feet square, 
affording table space equal to thirty-six inches by 
eighteen inches, and ample room for the operator to 
manipulate with perfect ease and convenience. The 
_ chief feature in its construction is the peculiarity of 
its frame-work, which constitutes, when erected, a 
system of triangles, so disposed as to strengthen and 
support each other. The table is so made that 
when not in use it will fold up; attached te it is a 
“ sink,” made of waterproof material, which obviates 
the necessity of carrying a dish for developing; a 
tube is connected to the sink, by which all waste 
liquid is conveyed outside the tent; and means of 
ventilation are provided. A water-bottle of a very 
convenient and portable form has been contrived, 
for use with the tent; and its entire weight is 
eighteen pounds, while it can be easily erected or 
taken down by one person. The object of the in- 
ventor has been to make a tent which shall be so 
efficient as to insure to the operator the means of 





working the wet collodion process in the open air 
with ease and convenience. 

Amongst other facilities for out-of-door photo- 
graphy, the manipulating box and apparatus of 
Mr. Lake Price are well known: these are manu- 
factured by this firm, and will be found well worthy 
the attention of those who desire to excel in this 
beautiful art. From the unfortunate facilities 
afforded by the collodion process for the production 
of positive pictures by one operation, we are now 
deluged by photographs devoid alike of any mani- 
festation of taste or skill: perhaps we should correct 
our expression, and say they manifest a degraded 
taste, and give evidence of entire absence of skill. 
Those lamentable productions we earnestly desire to 
escape from, and we trust our young photographic 
friends will discover that though the facilities of the 
improved processes are great, they cannot hope to 
produce pleasing pictures without the same exercise 
of thought which leads a true artist to study the 
position of a sitter for a portrait, or to meditate 
upon the best points of view, and the most favour- 
able period of time, to secure those charms which 
light and shade impart to a landscape. 

Iu the photographic collection of Measrs. Murray 
and Heath will be found pictures of the highest 
degree of excellence. Ferrier’s scenes in the 
Pyrennees—Frith’s wonderfully truthful vies of 
Egypt—the Spanish scenes by Soullier and Clouzard 
—“ the stately homes of England,” by Fenton—the 
dramatic productions, so beautifully artistic, of Lake 
Price—and numerous others by Thompson, Dela- 
motte, &c.,—will each and all command admiration 
from their beauty, while they will instruct from the 
absolute truth of the picture. The stereoscope of 
Messrs. Murray and Heath is an admirable instru- 
ment ; its peculiarities may be thus enumerated :—It 
is constructed of solid walnut wood (the parts being 
screwed, instead of glued together), aud the most 
careful attention has been given to the two important 
qualities, efficiency and durability. It is provided 
with a rack-and-screw adjustment for the. purpose of 
varying the length of the instrument; and _ this 
adjustment, having considerable range, enables all 
persons to view the pictures with ease and distinct- 
ness. The optical part of the instrument has re- 
ceived particular care, and we must remember that 
the true steroscopic effect cannot be obtained if this 
is neglected. Lenses in this instrument are made 
expressly for it, their form being such as to produce 
the greatest defining power, without distortion or 
colouring at the edges. By a simple contrivance 
the lenses can readily be removed for the purpose of 
cleaning, an obvious and important advantage. The 
lower, or ground-glass, part of the stereoscope is 
hinged, which affords both the means for proper 
cleaning, aud for using coloured cards, with which 
very pleasing effects can be produced when viewing 
transparent pictures. The reflector required for 
viewing opaque pictures, besides the advantage of 
allowing the a to be placed in the most 
convenient position when so used, is greatly im- 
proved. ‘The ordinary reflector being flat, and 
generally less than the picture, the latter can be but 
partially illuminated; whereas Murray and Heath’s 
new reflector is convex, a peculiarity of form which 
insures the reflected light Sling equally distributed. 

In connection with the stereoscupe may be men- 
tioned Marriott’s stereoscopic camera-obscura, con- 
taining twelve plates, in three double backs, and 
capable of being employed as a twin-lens camera, or 
for two single pictures. 

There are few duties more pleasant to the editor 
of any periodical than those which arise out of the 
discovery of improvements and excellences in those 
departments which pass properly under his review. 
We know not why there should be a tendency, with 
some literary and Art critics, towards a delight in the 
detection of errors in a fellow-labourer’s work, rather 
thau in the discovery of beauties ; but so it seems to 
be. We trust we have ever guided our pen with a 
desire to exalt merit, and to lift the worthy into 
notice. Such has been always our desire, and although 
Murray and Heath—seeing that they manufacture 
for all the government departments, and that they 
have furnished the Chinese mission, the Siamese 
embassy, and the Livingstone expedition with philo- 
sophical apparatus—can have but small necessity for 
our praise, yet it affords us real pleasure to add our 
testimony upon their photographic apparatus to that 
of the most distinguished photographers. 





EMILY OF RYLSTONE. 


FROM THE BAS-RELIEF BY F. M. MILLER, 


Scutrtors very rarely refer to modern poetry for 
their subjects, and the reason is sufficieutly obvious— 
sculpture engages but a small share, comparatively, of 
public attention, and what it has is given, generally, to 
works which possess, or assume to possess, a classi- 
cal character. And yet there may be found in the 
writings of our poets a multitude of subjects which 
have in them a quality eminently adapted to this 
class of art—grandeur, beauty, pathos, or a com- 
bination of any two of these, or of the whole. 
Leaving the great masters of English try— 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton—out of ie ques- 
tion (for no one, it may be presumed, would 
express a doubt as to the sculptural materials to 
be found in their works), the writings of our 
minor minstrels—the stars, that is, of second 
magnitude, when compared with the others—are 
fertile in themes no less adapted to the chisel 
of the sculptor than we know them to be, from 
what constantly comes before us, to the pencil 
of the painter. If the art of the former should, 
happily, ever be raised—which may well be doubted, 
from its present position—to the point it ought 
to reach in public favour, the characters to which 
our poets have given birth may, perhaps, become as 
familiar to our eyes in stone and marble as they are 
on canvas. 

Wordsworth’s poems are not, in all probability, 
those which the sculptor would most frequently 
consult, even under a more favourable condition 
of his art than now exists; his characters are too 
simple or too unheroic to be dignified and sta- 
tuesque; even the painter finds little in Wordsworth 
that strikingly adapts itself to his art. It has 
been said of him as a poet, that “he is too intel- 
lectual and too sensuous, to use the phrase of 
Milton, ever to become generally popular, unless in 
some of his smaller pieces; his peculiar sensibilities 
cannot be relished by all;” and it is doubtless for 
these reasons that his writings are not popular with 
our artists as furnishing materials for their compo- 
sitions. His descriptions of natural scenery are 
picturesque and beautiful, but his sketches of human 
character are too philosophical and profound for 
mere artistic purposes. 

From one of his longest pieces, “The White 
Doe of Rylstone,” a romantic narrative poem, yet 
coloured with the peculiar genius of the author, 
Mr. Miller has selected an incident from which 
he has modelled a very graceful bas-relief. The 
passage thus illustrated is found in the fowth 
canto :— 

“ Nor more regard doth she bestow 
Upon the uncomplaining doe ! 

Yet the meek creature was not free 

Erewhile, from some perplexity : 
For thrice hath she approached, this day, 
The thought-bewildered Emily ; 
Endeavouring, in her gentle way, 
Some smile or look of love to gain 
Encouragement to sport or play ; 


Attempts which, by the unhappy maid, 
Have all been slighted or gainsaid.” 


The design of the sculptor has evidently been to 
represent that the affectionate playfulness of Emily’s 
singular companion and friend is scarcely recognised 
by the maid, whose mind is too much absorbed 
in contemplating the broken key-stone and arms 
of her father’s ruined mansion to appreciate the 
caresses of the gentle animal; and the incident of 
a thorn, which in its growth has rudely thrust aside 
a white lily that has found its way through a fissure 
in the stone, brings to her mind the sad associatious 
connected with her own situation and defenceless con- 
dition. The ornamentation supporting the legend 
is composed of the union of the lily and nightshade, 
conventionally treated, and emblematical of purity 
and melancholy. 

The subject is very poetically treated, and shows 
the sculptor as an artist of thought and feeling ; the 
arrangement of the group is most pict ue; the 
modelling true, and careful in execution. Perhaps 
we can pay the bas-relief no higher compliment 
than to say it is in the possession of a gentleman 
eminently qualified to appreciate its merits—Mr. 
Foley, the Royal Academician, is its owner. 
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VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES. 


No. IL.—THE TERRA-COTTA WORKS OF 
JAMES PULHAM, BROXBOURNE. 


1n the pretty and pleasant village of Broxbourne, 
reached by the Eastern Counties Railway, and dis- 
tant nineteen miles from the Metropolis, there is a 
small, but very interesting, manufactory of works in 
terra-cotta, to which we desire to conduct our 
readers. It is situate on the Lea, where its current 
runs side by side with “‘the New River.” 


and contains the quiet aud unobtrusive hostelry, 
existing to-day as it did two centuries ago, where 
honest Izaak Walton met and chatted with his 
friends when they used to go “a fishing” on the 
banks of the fertile stream, when the wind wes 
south, and the trees were putting on their robes of 
green. We note these facts as additional induce- 
ments to attract visitors to this Manufactory, located, 
as it is, in a neighbourhood full of interest and rich 
in the picturesque. 


Our details concerning the establishment may he | 
fitly introduced by some remarks concerning the | 
clays of England, by Proressor Hunt, F.R.S., to | 
whom we applied for aid in the department with | 


which he is so familiar, and who will he generally 
associated with us in our reports arising from the 


“ Visits,” it will be our duty, from time to time, | 


to make to leading Art-manufactories. 


We shall endeavour to select such as either exhibit | 
works of high excellence, have large capabilities, or | 


are affording satisfactory proofs of progress—bearing 
in mind that without publicity producers must labour 
without appreciation ; that there is a point beyond 
which “ patient waiting” cannot go; and that to 
appreciate merit it is imperatively necessary to make 
that merit known. In some cases our aid will be of 
comparatively little value to the producer; as, for 
example, in reference to the prosperous factory of 
Messrs. Crossley, at Halifax, concerning which we 
shall soon be called upon to treat; in others—as 
in the instance under notice—we may be valuable 
auxiliaries, materially assisting to promote the success 
that onght to attend all rightly-directed efforts for the 
production of manufactured Art, distinguished as 
well by taste and purity of design, as by practical 
utility in its application. 

When we consider the peculiar facilities which 
are offered for producing in clay copies of works 
of Art, and for reproducing good original designs, 
and when the economy of production is also taker 
into account, it appears somewhat extraordinary 
that the use of terra-cotta has not been extended 
among us. The argillaceous earths of this country 
are of the most valuable character; and they are 
of almost infinite variety as regards plasticity, 
texture, and colour. With all these advantages, 
from some cause or other, there has not beer 
any extensive production of ornamental works in 
this material. By giving the subject a place in the 
Art-Journal, we may be the means not only of 
drawing attention to an art which has hitherto been 
far too much neglected, but also of very widely ex- 
tending its use. 


The use of ¢erra-cotta (baked clay) is of the 
highest antiquity. Amidst the relics of the oldest 
civilization, images and ornamental objects in this 
material are common. Indeed, as soon as man 
began to mould the bricks with which, when dried 
in the sun, he built his dwellings, the facility with 
which other forms were produced in the same 
material could not fail to have been observed. Thus 
amidst the ruins over which the sands of the Arabia, 
deserts now sweep, we find examples of works in 
terra-cotta. If we turn to Central America, ther: 
too—mingled with the wrecks of cities and débris o! 
temples of which tradition can scarcely tell the tale, 
of which all historical record is lost—we find the 
symbolic idol, and other works of Art, rude, indeed, 
but still examples of the’ early struggles of man to 
give permanence to that which was beautiful or sacred 
to him, constructed of clay; the figures in some cases 
having been merely sun-dried, while in others they 
have been subjected to a careful baking. 

Baked clay was much employed by the Greeks 
aud the Romans; and, indeed, the latter people have 
left us, in the fields of Essex and of Yorkshire, aud 
on the banks of the Thames and the Medway, 





The site | 
is historic; it is close by the famous Rye House, | 








A notice of some of the conditions—physical and 


numerous evidences of the extent to which they 
chemical—of the clays of this country, will not be 


worked in this material. Through the middle ages, 
too, and especially in Italy and Spain, the use of | considered as out of place in an article devoted to the 
terra-cotta as a material for ornamentation was | consideration of the terra-cotta manufacture. 
extensive. The remains of Moorish works espe- | Clay is rarely found pure in nature ; it is usually 
cially show how largely the Mohammedan invaders | Hemi 

of Europe availed themselves of the use of clay ; DING 
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combined with silica, with lime, and iron, and often 


and the lessons which they taught were not soon lost, | 
with other bodies. Pure clay—the alumina of 


even when they themselves retired to the southern 
and eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Thus | chemists—is absolutely infusible in the greatest 
we see, that the production of terra-cotta ornaments | heat to which we can subject it. It possesses a 
may be considered as the most ancient operation of remarkable power of holding water mechanically 
the Arts, and the facts mentioned also prove the combined—and this even when it has been exposed 
truly wonderful durability of this material. | to very high temperatures, This pure clay will, in 
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the porcelain furnace, contract into about one-half | and fly in pieces, owing to the sudden expansion into 

of its total bulk. Wedgwood, to whom we are | steam of the water combined with its particles, and 

especially indebted for investigations on this point, which is retained with a considerable attractive 

and to whom we owe the useful pyrometer, points | force. Not only is this pure clay infusible, but 

out that a mass of pure clay (alumina) must be | it will not dissolve in the fusible glasses, and hence 

heated very cautiously, otherwise it will decrepitate | it may be employed to give opacity to flint or other 
| 
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, ; ilica be added to the pure | however, adapted for the production of works of an | formations. The general composition of this im. 
ee ¥ —: ~ pera in the hottest ~ artistic character, owing to its coarseness, its con- | portant “4 is, silica 42 a alumina 33°2, with 
= but if the alumina, lime, and silica, are pre- | tractibility, and its fusibility. a very small quantity of lime and iron, and about 
viously mixed together, it melts—the more readily Potter's clay, 80 called, is compact and unctuous 18 parts of water. In terra-cotta manufacture this 
when the mixture is made in certain definite pro- | to the touch, polishing with the pressure of the | is one of the most important of clays. It exists 
rtions. A knowledge of these facts is of the | fingers merely, forming, with water, @ semi-trans- | in very great abundance in Dorsetshire, and is es. 
nett importance to the manufacture of terra- | lucent mass: it is excessively tenacious, and very pecially worked in the neighbourhood of Pool, to 
cotta, or of any other argillaceous body. ductile; it is infusible in the porcelain kilns, and supply the Breat Staffordshire potteries, and the 
Clay as we find it in nature, may be regarded | usually burns white. The geological position of stoneware” potteries of all parts of this kingdom, 
as a compound of alumina and silica, with lime, | the potter’s, or plastic clay, is beneath the London and indeed those also of the continent. 
magnesia, and iron, and also, not unfrequently, with | clay, and above the sands which cover the chalk The plastic clays of France are not equal to those 


much organic matter. Hence we have clays varying 
greatly in their degrees of fusibility; some in their 
tenacity, both in the wet and in the dry state; in 
their contractibility, or shrinkage when exposed to 
fire, and in their colours; while some of them are 
without plasticity, or the facility of being moulded, 
—all of these being points of the utmost moment 
to the manufacturer. The clays that we usually 
employ are the clays of our coal formations, these 
being generally the result of the decomposition of 
the older rocks, which have formed, in a large ma- 
jority of cases, the soils upon which the plants have 
grown from which our fossil fuel has been derived. 
The clays of the carboniferous series vary one from 
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of these islands. M. Brongniart says, “ Most of garded as clays of the same character and of a 
the plastic clays of France employed for earthen- | similar origin—both being derived from the decom- 
ware have the disadvantage of reddening a little in | position of the felspar of the granite rocks. The 
| a somewhat strong heat, and hence it becomes pipe-clay has been washed down by nature, and | 
| necessary to coat them with a soft glaze, fusible by _ deposited where we find it—in basins, usually along | 
means of an excess of lead at a low heat, in order the sides of valleys, while the china clay is washed | 
to preserve the white appearance of the biscuit; and prepared by the hands of man. These are the 
such a glaze has a dull aspect, and cracks readily | purest of the natural clays, and may be regarded as 
into innumerable fissures by alternations of heat and | consisting of silica and alumina.in nearly equal parts, 
cold.” the alumina being more frequently in excess. These 
China clay and Pipe-clay.—These may be re- | clays are exceedingly infusible. 
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the other, almost as much as they do from the 
clays which we derive from other geological forma- 
tions. The most remarkable of these argillaceous 
deposits are those which are so extensively worked 
in the neighbourhood of Stourbridge—they are 
largely used, on account of their infusibility, in the 
manufacture of glass-house pots and fire-bricks. We 
also find them employed, in some few instances, for 
the production of ornamental works. At some of the 
large coal and iron works of Yorkshire considerable 
attention has also been given to the production of 
articles of use and for ornament, from the clays which 
are interstratified with their coal and ironstone beds. 
Under the denomination of common clay, or loam, 
we have every variety of clay, from a very tenacious == = 
area mass to the poorest brick-earth. The ——ae age 
= po ? oe clay are soft to the touch, form- Such are the natural productions from which the | Alamina, and the aluminous natural clays,—which 
diffusible in thee fui ae and being tolerably manufacturer of terra-cotta has to choose, and by possess the most plasticity, and, consequently, those 
i die eee oe - ough soft to the touch, | judiciously selecting and carefully combining these, | which are the best fitted for the modeller,—are apt 
mon clays, also, as th uosity. Nearly all the com- | the best results may be obtained. to crack in drying, or to lose their shape. Te 
— Aor: -- _ “ a — much lime and iron, One of the greatest difficulties with which the | very serious defect is rectified, in some measure, 
enample of this eam — heat. The best | manufacturer of terra-cotta figures and ornamental | by adding to the clay a proper proportion of sand— 
in the Loudon oe ees e : ae is afforded works has to contend, is the contraction which the | the more siliceous the better. By this admixture ® 
ddhotee ne : '» Which consists chiefly | clay suffers in drying, and the yet greater contraction compound is formed which has less attraction for 
Y, Which 1s very tough ; it is not, | which it undergoes in the process of baking. | water, and dries more equally from the openness 
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its grain. In terra-cotta figures the artist has also 
to guard against the different degrees of thickness in 
the various parts ; where there is much variation in 
this respect, desiccation takes place unequally, and 


irregular contraction, and hence distortion, is the 


result. Hard-burnt stoneware, ground to powder, 
and incorporated with clay, answers still better than 
sand for counteracting the great and irregular con- 
traction referred to. 


It is altogether unnecessary to adduce any argu- 
ments in support of the proposition that clay is a 
material capable of being successfully and advaa- 
tageously employed for the production of works, as 
well in the higher departments of decorative art as 
in the case of those which are at once less aspiring 
in their character and more commonly in use. At 
the same time it is unquestionably true that this 
valuable and beautiful material has been almost alto- 
gether overlooked by us, except in its direct applica- 
tion to the productions of the potter. Some few 
works have indeed, from time to time, been pro- 
duced; but they have been regarded rather as 
exceptional instances of the misapplication of clay, 
than as such examples of success as ought to lead 


to other and more comprehensive results. The very 
admirable terra-cotta heads of the Caesars which 
stud the brickwork of Hampton Court Palace afford 
a case in point: they are as sharp and perfect as 
when Cardinal Wolsey received them as a present 
from Italy,—and yet who has ever regarded them as 
suggestive of the capabilities of terra-cotta for the 
production of the decorative accessories of our 
English red brickwork? It is probable that the 
lesson taught by good terra-cotta has been neglected, 
in consequence of the imperfect and unsatisfactory 


results sometimes to be observed in works produced | -°&i 


by this process in clay. Sharpness and symmetry 
have not always proved to be attributes of terra- 
cotta; and, consequently, when flatness and distortion 
have appeared in their stead, the process of terra- 
cotta has suffered in reputation, and it has been 
regarded as by far too uncertain for general adop- 
tion. Hence we may suppose the stucco family to 
have derived their origin. Something that could be 
modelled and run into various ornamental forms 
was imperatively demanded by the requirements of 
modern building and decoration. If it failed to 
fulfil every expected condition, stucco was found to 
be both cheap and easy to manage; and so it grew 


| 


in favour and prevailed, leaving the more noble and 
well-nigh time-defying terra-cotta to languish in 
neglect, It is not our purpose to discuss the 
qualities of stucco, or to investigate how far it 
might be regarded as a legitimate material for con- 
| structive decorations, or for purely decorative ac- 
cessories, Having an opinion of our own, and a 








| very decided one, upon the subject, we proceed to 
consider more fully the circumstances that have mili- 
tated against the recognition and use of terra-cotta. 

There are three distinct conditions in all manu- 
facture, the concurrent action of which is essential 
for success: these are—that the qualities of the 
material employed should be thoronghly understood; 


A 








secondly, that the material, when scientifically used, 
should be applied to objects and for purposes con- 
sistent with its nature; and, thirdly, that the various 
objects produced should exhibit evidences of appro- 
priate and elegant design. The neglected state of 
terra-cotta appears to have arisen, to a very great 








having been overlooked. Due care was not exer- 
cised in the preparation of the clays, and conse- 
queutly the results, as might have been expected, 
were far from being satisfactory. Nowa due care 
in the preparation of the clays for terra-cotta im- 
= an experimental, correct, and thorough know- 
edge of the natural properties of these substances : 
and this is the point to which but little atten- 
tion was directed, As in the potteries, so also in 
our terra-cotta works, with a very few exceptions, 
but little regard has been bestowed upon the 
chemistry of the subject, and still less upon the 
physical phenomena which it involves. These are 
matters that are now beginning indeed to attract 
attention; and it may safely be assumed, as we 
consider, that the progress of such scientific inquiry 
will be necessarily attended with vast improvements 
in every species of ceramic production. The worker 
in terra-cotta has to deal with materials all of them 
to be grouped together as constituting a single class 
of natural substances, but which, at the same time, 
are distinguished (as we have already shown) the 
one from the other by various peculiar and often 
_ conflicting qualities. There is no such thing as 
a terra-cotta clay ready for use under specific 
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conditions that are in every instance equally ap- 
plicable. 

In the terra-cotta works of Mr. James Pulham, 
at Broxbourne, there is very gratifying evidence 
that the science of his manufacture has received 
due attention. Hence he has been enabled to pro- 
duce his “granulated stone-like terra-cotta,” and 

‘his “natural stone-colour cement.” Both are 
materials of great value and importance—both have 
already proved their practical capabilities, and, 


' without doubt, when they become better known, 


both will be brought into widely extended use. The 
| former of these materials, however, is the more 
' valuable of the two, since, from the physical con- 
stitution of the mass, objects produced in it have less 
' contraction, coupled with more general uniformity 
| of texture, than can be obtained in any other clay. 
In the matter of the applicability of terra-cotta to 
various purposes, which shall all of them be con- 
sisteut with the qualities of that material, Mr. Pul- 
ham finds before him a wide field, and one that has 
been but little explored. We were glad to observe 
that here, as in the case of his scientific inquiries, 
Mr. Pulham is acting upon sound principles, His 





extent, from the first of these three conditions 





kilns are employed for the production both of the 
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commoner classes of articles for builders, and of 
those which may claim a more intimate association | 
with Art. Thus it is, probably, that he obtains such 
employment, and realizes those profits which enable 
him to issue from his establishmeut productions 
that, in a commercial sense, cannot “ pay,” although 
it is through the instrumentality of these “better 
things” that a reputation is often made, and so 
encouragement is given by which perseverance is 
ultimately rewarded. Iu both classes of objects | 
Mr. Pulham may widely extend the range of his | 
operations with the utmost advantage ; and, ‘more 
particularly, he may anticipate the most gratifying 
results from the production of a class of works in 
which the distinctive qualities of both classes may 


be combined. What we so much want is artistic | 
common things, and useful artistic things. We | 


want to have Art stamping its genuine impress 
upon all those minor accessories of buildings which 
can be so happily executed in terra-cotta ; and, on 
the other hand, we have no special sympathy with 
mere vases, for which we have to seek something 
that may represent a use. And so also with many 


| a list of exhibited works, both during his member- 
| Academy ; a brief bistory of the Sketching Society, 


other objects, as well as with architectural details | 


and accessories. The application of terra-cotta 


to purposes strictly architectural affords a el 


range for the genius of the Art-manufacturer. The | 
inlaid and glazed tiles which Minton brought to 
such perfection, while primarily designed for pave- 
ments, have been found to be occasionally applicable 
for purposes of surface decoration upon walls. They 
make good and effective “strings,” or bands which 
separate stories and compartments of buildings. 
But for all such purposes the flat tile cannot com- 
are with the terra-cotta wrought in relief—assum- 
ing, that is, that the terra-cotta be equal iu intrinsic 
excellence with the tile. Cornices, again, orna- 
mental accessories for doors and windows, with 
others which might form the angles of buildings, or 
mark the limits of the several houses in a conti- 
nuous group,—all these, with many other architec- 
tural works, may be so well executed in terra-cotta 
that they will command the attention of our archi- 
tects. Thus we may hope to see genuine brickwork 
in more general nse, in combination with architec- 
tural terra-cottas of real excellence. It is also most 
important that Mr. Pulham should introduce into 
his establishment new principles of design. With- 





| have attained. His book illustrations were certainly 


out taking his stand with the exclusive advocates of | 


either of the rival schools of Art, Mr. Pulham 
may seek from natural forms and combinations such 
designs as will infuse into his works a vitality and 
a freshness not otherwise to be obtained. It is very 
well to reproduce a fine work of some early artist, 
but it is much better, having imbibed that old 
artist’s spirit, to design a fresh work for ourselves. 
The pages we have devoted to this subject con- 
tain engravings of about twenty of Mr. Pulham’s 
productions ; and we have selected those examples 
which, for the most part, more particularly illustrate 
the terra-cottas of the higher order as works of Art. 
The selection was made from avery large number of | 
works, of all classes and orders—some original and | 
others copies—with but few (perhaps none) that can 
be considered objectionable to the instructed eye and | 
the artistic mind. Amongst the vases there are two | 
or three that will at once be recognised, as having 
been familiar favourites for centuries ; while others, 
which will be no less readily distinguished, have | 
been designed expressly for the manufacturer. These | 
vases have been exclusively used, we believe, as 
decorations of gardens and conservatories, for which 
office they are eminently qualified, from the good 
tone of their colour and the sharpness of their 
manipulation. It would indeed have been a for- 
tunate circumstance had a large number of these | 
vases in terra-cotta occupied the places now filled in | 
the gardens of the Crystal Palace with cold dupli- | 
cates of some of the coldest and feeblest productions | 
ever manufactured from marble. 
_ There are no doubt very many persons who desire 
information as to the source from which they can | 
obtain articles of this character; we are therefore 
assisting them in their search, while we may enjoy the | 
satisfaction of aiding to reward a very meritorious 
manufacturer, whose productions especially require 
that publicity which is very difficult to acquire, 


perative necessity for the achievement of success. 





| Visions of my youth, and all the inventions of my 


| sand times exceeded—by the rich and voluptuous 


| studies while he was in Rome from “ Eve receiving 


and is, in this, more than in most cases, an im- | pecan = vans eons of Sho Siting Chapel, 


| Published by Longman & Co., London. 


THOMAS UWINS.* 


Tuere are few artists whose career afford so valu- 
able an example, from its commencement to its 
close, as that of Thomas Uwins. Apprenticed to 
an engraver, when he had an earnest ry vy to 
become a painter, he exchanged in early life the 
burin for the pencil, and illustrated numerous lite- 
rary publications. He painted portraits, too; and 
his gentle manner, united to his ability, rendered 
him popular as a drawing-master. But he had 
higher aspirations; and, after long struggle and 
perseverance, by his own exertions he obtained the 
means to realize the cherished object of his life, and 
quitted England for Italy. : ’ 

The first volume of this work contains an intro- 
ductory memoir, coldly but carefully written, and 
somewhat cneumbaed, by a series of sketches of 
Mr. Uwins’ fellow pupils in the art of engraving ; 


ship of the Water-Colour Society and the Royal 


in which our gracious Queen took so much interest ; 
a few letters from France and Scotland, where Mr. 
Uwins passed some little time previous to his con- 
tinental residence; and the commencement of the 
“ Letters from Italy.” The second volume of the 
memoirs is filled by Mr. Uwins’ correspondence 
with his brothers, Doctor and Mr. Uwins, during 
his seven years’ residence in Italy. To this is added 
a number of letters to and from the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Sir Charles L. Eastlake, Mr. Chalon, and 
Mr. Severn. Distinguished men do not always 
write remarkable letters, and since this correspon- 
dence Italy has been made as familiar to us as 
France; but there isa vigour, a simplicity, blended 
with keen observation and perfect frankness, in the 
letters of Thomas Uwins, which brings Rome, 
Venice, but especially Naples, before us, glowing in 
the enthusiasm of a genuine artist. It 1s curious 
to compare the rugged, discontented tone of Mr. 
Uwins’ letters from Scotland—a country ungenial 
to him in every way, despite its natural beauty, and 
to which he was unsympathizing, if not unjust— 
with the harmony that breathes through communi- 
cations from Italy. Nor can we wonder at this: the 
Italian climate suited his delicate and sensitive 
constitution, and its Art treasures and ‘‘ sunniness”’ 
warmed him into that excellence which those who 
knew his early drawings never imagined he could 


conspicuous for the truth of their “story telling,”’ 
and their correct drawing, and bis works in “‘ the 
old Water-Colour Society ’’ were always attractive ; 
but we well remember the sensation created by the 
first oil paintings he sent from Italy to England, 
and the difficulty in believing they were the work 
of his delicate hand,—his Italian peasants in the 
foreground, and the delicious Italian scenery. The 
atmosphere of those earlier pictures has never been 
surpassed. This was not the fruit of inspiration, 
or what is called “genius,” but ‘of study, indus- 
try, and observation. In his letters Mr. Uwins 
frequently reverts to his age, regretting that he 
had not enjoyed the Art-opportunities afforded by a) 
residence in Italy at an earlier period ; but his mind 
was as fresh at forty, nay, much fresher, than the 
mind of “‘ young England”’ at half that age: wit- 
ness a passage from one of his eloquent letters to 
his brother Zachariah :— 


“All the dreams of my infancy, all the waking 
riper years, have been realized, exceeded—a thou- 


assemblage of beauties which are scattered with 
unsparing hand round the Bay of Naples, and the 





still more interesting Gulf of Salerno. Antiqui- 
ties, merely as antiquities, do not much affect me: 


| when I have once realized sentiments of departed 


greatness, I can do no more; but the beauties of 
nature take me by storm. History has but one 
page—Nature is inexhaustible !”’ 


The devotion of Uwins to Art was only another 
phase of his devotion to Nature; and it is interest- 
ing to trace in these pages his earnest love of his 
Protestant faith, in the midst of superstitions from 
which he revolted. Unsullied by bitterness or un- 
kindness, he does not anathematize those who differ 
from him : he pities, but never persecutes. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, that accomplished gentle- 
man, who made time to arrange and think for all 
within his sphere, took a warm interest in Mr. 
Uwins’ progress, and wished him to make some 


* A Memon or ‘Tucuss Uwins, R.A., late Keeper 
the Royal Galleries and the National Gallery, Lineuien of 
the Royal Academy, &c. &c. By Mrs. Uwixs, 2 vols. 





the “Sybil,” half rising and shutting her 
the “ Almighty creating Adam,” or of the ani? 
proportioned young man engraved in the frontis- 
piece of Gavin Hamilton's “‘ Scola Italica.” He 
tells him, in the true spirit of Art,—“‘ Mere general 
representations of them would mot satisfy me. The 
outline must be nicely true, the character and pro- 
rtions accurate, of the ‘whereabouts’ of each 
gure or group. I have in prints repetitions with. 
out number, and they all fail in the true line of 
elegance or grandeur that so distinctly marks the 
productions of that great man.” Mr. Uwins, how- 
ever, declined this honourable Art-mission : his 
timidity prevented him undertaking such a 
and certainly it was one of no little magnitude. 

There have rarely been two volumes laid before 
the public of private correspondence containing so 
little scandal; indeed, the manner in which Mr. 
Uwins eulogises his friends, not so much when 
writing to them as when writing of them, is per- 
fectly chivalrous. He loved them nezt to the Royal 
Academy, which unknowingly he worshipped—be- 
lieving it “infallible.” Mrs. Uwins has kept back 
sundry details as to the difficulties and trials Mr. 
Uwins experienced connected with his keepership of 
the National Gallery. We expressed our opinion of 
the attacks made upon him at the time, and have in 
our possession more than one letter from the artist, 
acknowledging the obligation, and warm in thanks, 
We engaged him to touch the plates of the engra- 
vings from the Royal Gallery, which have in due 
course appeared in this publication—a task he de- 
lighted in almost to the last. He knew and loved 
the originals so well, that he was peculiarly fitted 
to correct any fault of the engravers; and he did 
so with the utmost care and attention. The Queen 
had great confidence in Mr. Uwins’ knowledge of 
Art, and his appointment as keeper of the Koyal 
Galleries emanated directly from her Majesty. 

Mrs. Uwins, to whom, however, he was only 
united a few brief years—six or seven, we believe— 
has paid a beautiful tribute to his character in old 
age, when she says, *‘ At home he made cheerful- 
ness a social duty, and uniformly avoided every 
word that could awaken care or anxiety.” We 
remember Mr. Uwins before he went to Italy, when 
we were but beginning to comprehend the value of 
a picture, and regretted that his going abroad de- 

rived us of the lessons we hoped to have received. 

e was then, as ever, a small, spare, delicate-look- 
ing man, his dark hair thinning, and his clear, grey, 
intellectual eyes almost concealed by his long eye- 
lashes and overhanging brows. His manners were 
timid and uncertain, but ever gentle, especially to 
children, who always loved him. ‘In the faces 
of plain persons,” says his biographer, ‘‘ whose 
thoughts are chiefly busied with truth, beauty, and 
benevolence, especially if they have been chastened 
by much sorrow, there may be seen at times an 
expression little short of transfiguration, when the 
soul appears to illuminate and elevate the expres- 
sion, quite independently of the features. This 
rather rare quality of expression, by being repeated, 
continues to ennoble the countenance throughout 
life, and usually terminates in extreme beauty of 
old age, when the lines of the face, and even of the 
figure, express only repose, refinement, and reflec- 
tion These lines of true genius were im- 
ap upon the countenance of Thomas Uwins.’ 

e quite agree with the writer in the truth of 
these observations, and upon their effect on her 
husband ; but we cannot call them the “lines of 
true genius :”’ they are the impress of what is 
better—pure morality and religion. 

Mr. Uwins died at Staines, at the age of seventy- 
five years and six months, and was buried there, in 
aoe new burial-ground adjoining the old church- 
yard. 

He was never a great artist, but his pictures were 
always of a “good” class; and the high order of 
his mind was evidenced by his choice of subject: it 
ever exhibited reading, thought, and earnestness of 
purpose. He was, as we have intimated, exceed- 
ingly sensitive, and more prone than he ought to 
have been to receive annoyance from hostile criti- 
cism ; while he rarely attached much value to that 
which was laudatory ; indeed, every critic of every 
degree he seemed to look upon as his natural enemy. 
We make this remark because the sentiment 18 
very generally shared by the artists of our day; 
hence the little intercourse that subsists between 
painters and men of letters ; and hence an evil that 
works greatly to the prejudice of both. For 
many years, indeed, since the days of “ Sir Joshua, 
this evil has been continually increasing. Neither 
West nor Lawrence, and less than either, Eastlake, 
has given a thought to the advantage which Art 
may derive from association with literature, or how 
much the professors of both might profit from 
somewhat close and “continual intercourse. e 
ee is one with which we may be called upon to 
deal at length hereafter. 
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THE HAVELOCK COMPETITION. 





Berore this article appears, the golden apple in this 
case will have been awarded—the 15th of December 
being the day appointed for the final judgment. Like 
the famous fruit of the ancient myth, all the apples 
of our Art-contests are labelled “‘to the fairest ;” 
but, alas! in how many cases has the promise of the 
legend proved an illusion and a snare! Rarely have 
the best and fairest had even a spectral chance in 
certain of the late most partial elections. The models 
in this case are limited to two feet, and the whole 
are more advantageously shown in the great room of 
the Society of British Artists than any antecedent 
competitive works we have elsewhere seen ; the 
visitor can walk round each figure, and consider it 
apart. The prescription of two feet as the stature of 
the figures was a wise provision; but the necessity 
of raising these small warriors to a level with the 
eye, or to an elevation above it, has in every case 
demanded a support so massive as to shrink the 
figures, insomuch, as to deprive them of any degree 
of impressive character with which they may be 
endowed. A cursory glance tells the visitor that 
but few of the athletes of the art are in the arena— 
a result which we can only attribute to a want of 
faith in that strict justice which should be the only 
rule of all committees of judgment. We are again 
here exercised in a pleasant game of enigmas—the 
works being sent in under mottoes—which means 
that the sculptors are all as well known to the 
judges as if the names were attached to the works. 
This arrangement has been sufficiently tried to show 
it to be a failure—it is but a temptation to com- 
petitors and their friends to descend to unworthy 
means of advancing particular interests. For onr- 
selves, we had rather the mottoes than the names, 
and so perform we our duty without knowledge 
of, or inquiry relative to, names. We have said 
that among the competitors there can be but few 
men of reputation ; and there are some statuettes 
which we are surprised have been received, so 
utterly deficient are they of every plausible quality 
—being altogether without form, and void. We 
had vainly hoped that every sculptor who had 
entered on this competition had made himself ac- 
quainted with his subject; but very, very few seem 
to have any truthful conception of the person or 
character of Havelock. We have never seen him ; 
yet we have him before us—a somewhat spare man, 
perhaps under the middle height, with features 
sharp and betokening suffering—plain at all times 
in dress, and simple and unassuming in manner ;— 
and this is the man who is represented in every 
degree of corporeal volume, from the rotundity 
of a Malakoff, to the tenuity of a Paganini; and 
again, in style, from the hero of stage-craft to 
the drawing-room lounger, and thence again to 
an exaggeration of saintly characteristic. We had 
marked several for especial notice, but think it 
better to abstain from individual eriticism. There 
are in all, upwards of thirty statuettes in which the 
chief errors arise from an entire misconception of 
the man, and the errors of the worst are of such 
a kind, that we are surprised that their authors 
should venture to compete for a public work. 
Among the whole we can see but two or three 
which evidence any inquiry and just conception. 
[Since the above was written the committee have 
made their selection, which determines No. 4 as the 
model of the future statue of Havelock. It is by 
Behnes, and we are gratified to hear that it is con- 
sidered a felicitous likeness of the late General. } 


—_—_>——_ 


OBITUARY. 


MR. W. EVANS. 

Turs artist, an Associate member of the old Water- 
Colour Society, died, at his residence in the Maryle- 
bone Road, on the 7th of last month, at the age of 
forty-nine ; we shall have some notice of his career 
in our next number. Intelligence of his death 
reached us too late in the month to admit of any- 
thing more than a simple announcement. 


MR. A. B. JOHNS. 

We are also preparing a memoir of Mr. Johns, a 
provincial artist of considerable celebrity, who died 
on the 10th of December, at Plymonth, at the 
advanced age of eighty-one. 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Paris.—The Compiegne, which has become a 
favourite residence of the court, is being repaired 
and ornamented. Ten statues, copied from antiques, 
have lately arrived there, executed at Rome and 
Paris ; they are to be placed in niches on the facade 
of the palace. The origin of this fine chateau has 
its date in the reign of Charles the Bald: it was 
rebuilt by St. Louis, and made a royal residence ; 
since which it has undergone numerous transfor- 
mations under different reigns.—The “Society 
of the Friends of Art,’”’ at Rouen, has purchased 
forty-one of the best pictures sent for exhibition. 
—A clever painter, of the ‘‘ David” period, is just 
dead—Réné Cadeau, surnamed “‘ Cadeau d’ Angers,”’ 
aged seventy-six: he was a pupil of Guerin, and 
painted several clever portraits and genre subjects.— 
A rival to the Paris Bourse is about being erected at 
Marseilles: a splendid building, richly ornamented 
with statues and bassi-relievi—An imperial decree 
opens a credit of ninety thousand francs for the 
restoration of the Church of St. Anne, at Jerusalem. 
—King Leopold has conferred the Order of Leopold 
on M. S. Jean, a painter of fruit and flowers.—The 
successful candidates for the Prix de Rome have 
just set off for the Villa Medici. M. de Conninck, 
who gained the second prize, has been allowed the 
— of two years’ residence in consequence of 
1is age, thirty years, being an obstacle to his enter- 
ing the lists next year.—A statue of Ary Scheffer 
is to beerected at Dordrecht by subscription.—A 
bust of the Minister Chaptal, by Duseigneur, has 
been placed in the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Meétiers.—In the Tour de U Horloge, at the Louvre, 
are two niches, in which are exhibited, during 
a certain period, the various statues intended for 
the ornamentation of public buildings; this is 
a useful plan, as their effect can thus be well appre- 
ciated. At the present time these niches are occu- 
pied by “Circe” and * Christian Art,” the latter 
a simple and a well-composed statue —The King 
of Sardinia has offered to the city of Paris a statue 
of King Victor Emanuel, by Marochetti; it is 
shortly expected at the Hétel de Ville. 

Municu.—Letters have been lately received from 
Theodore Horschelt, a German artist, now in the 
Caucasus, whither he went, in company of the 
Russian troops, to study battle scenes “from the 
life.’ Horschelt is still a young man, and it is 
only since a few years that he has adopted battle 

ictures as his favourite subjects. Stags, chamois, 

unting scenes in the Alps, were the subjects of his 
earlier works. The illustrations to Charles Bouer’s 
** Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria”’ 
are from his pencil, and date from Horschelt’s early 
period. The first plate, which forms the frontis- 
piece, is a fine study from nature—a group of 
chamois on a mountain-top. The communications 
from the scenes of his present life are full of interest ; 
for of the principal battles he was not only an eye- 
witness, but a participator. General Baron Wzefsky 
was shot dead at his side; and at the capture of 
numerous “‘ Auls”’ he advanced with the battalions 
to the storm. He is now at Tiflis, with a rich store 
of sketches all made on the spot. He intends to 
accompany the troops in the next campaign, in 
order to become still better acquainted with the 
people and their mountain fastnesses. Should he 
escape with his life, he will return next year to 
Munich, first passing through St. Petersburg. 
Horschelt is a most worthy, amiable, and indus- 
trious man; and it is gratifying to see genius suc- 
ceeding as his has done. A few years {since he 
travelled in the East, and on his return surprised 
his friends with a fine picture of ‘‘ A Caravan rest- 
ing in the Desert.” 

ANTWERP.—The administration of the town of 
Antwerp has advertised for designs for a new 
Exchange, to be built in the place of that recently 
destroyed by fire, and on the same spot, avoiding, 
however, any encroachments on the neighbouring 
properties. The question if the court of this build- 
ing be kept open or be covered in, is left to the dis- 
cretion of the competing architects. ‘There is to be 
only one story above the aye in which dif- 
ferent apartments can distributed. For the 
electric telegraph, on the upper story, two rooms 
are to be provided, one of which is to have one 
hundred metres superficially. The whole building 
must be fire-proof. Though the site has been 
resolved upon, at present nothing is to prevent the 
examination of plans for any other site that might 
offer extraordinary advantages. All plans are to be 
sent in, post-free, to the civic administration of 
Antwerp, before the 3lst of January, 1859. Six 
thousand five hundred franes are to be divided 
among the first six successful candidates—four thou- 
sand for the first, and five hundred for each of the 
other five. The plans sent in are all to be the pro- 
perty of the town council. | 








AT KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


THE engravings presented to the Museum at Ken- 
sington, as the nucleus of a collection hereafter to be 
made illustrative of the history of British engraving, 
are now hung upon temporary screens at the en- 
trance to one of the upper galleries. On the part 
of Mr. Sheepshanks the gift is another noble in- 
stance of munificence, the more estimable that he 
presents during his lifetime his pictorial wealth to 
the public. The collection is limited, and contains, 
of course, many prints in which the donor was im- 
mediately interested, as being plates from his own 
pictures. Much, therefore, remains to be done; 
but this, hy no means the least interesting of any 
Art-collections, may surely be comparatively the 
least expensive, as there are in the country stores of 
beautiful engravings shut up in portfolios, portions 
of which, it is hoped, may from time to time find 
their way to Kensington in the shape of presenta- 
tions, made in a spirit similar to that of Mr. Sheep- 
shanks. From some or other of these hidden stores 
may we not hope to see come forth an impression of 
Barlow’s Titian’s Venus (1656), or his illustrations 
of Msop? Then there must be examples of Faithorn, 
White, and Smith—the two former lived in the 17th 
century, the last in the 17th and 18th—and George 
Vertue, the most celebrated engraver of his day. 
Examples of Hogarth’s works must be abundant in 
the country, for of some of them as many as twelve 
hundred copies were subscribed for. Of Woollett, 
Strange, and Sharp there are examples among the 
prints in question; but the works of these famous 
engravers must be multiplied. There are, we believe, 


dell, or Ryland, or Rooker. The first 
of aver, publisher, alderman, Lord 
M intimately connected with the advance- 


ment of engraving. His Shakspere is an era in the 
history of English engraving: yet neither the 
qualities of the engraving nor the style of the paint- 
ings whence they were made would, in the present 
day, save an artist from want; and yet a hundred 
years ago they brought fame and fortune to Boydell 
—the only examples of Art, as he himself said, 
“that ever had the honour of making a Lord 
Mayor.” Book illustrations were at this time the 
most profitable resource of both painters and en- 
gravers. ‘The usual fee for a design was a guinea ; 
but Francis Hayman’s terms were two guineas. But 
after the enterprise of Hayman and Blakey, who 
executed a series of historical compositions, engrav- 
ing became more independent of literature: their 
works, which are now very scarce, were the first 
series of historical prints after designs by English- 
men. Scarce, however, as they are, there ought to 
be at least one set at Kensington. The subjects were 
well selected, being “ The Landing of Julius Cesar,” 
** Caractacus before Claudius,” “ Conversiou of the 
Britons,” “The Settlement of the Saxons in Britain,” 
&e. &e., and many of the series have been engraved 
small for Smollett’s “ History of England.” Dalton 
must not be forgotten, as he did much in the art 
himself, and employed Basire, Mason, and certain 
foreign artists in his work on Greece; and the 
Athenian Stuart assisted in the promotion of the 
art by his employment of Basire, Rooker, Strange, 
Walker, &c. The best works of some of the artists 
we mention will be most difficult to procure, yet 
they should be in the collection, and all, that is as 
many as possible, should be framed, and, above all, 
they must be exhibited under a light as nearly 
approaching open daylight as possible. 

Thus it will be understood that the collection is 
limited, but, thanks to Mr. Sheepshanks, there is a 
nucleus for a history of British engraving, which a 
few years ought to render nearly perfect ; for rem- 
nants of the labours of the best of our engravers of the 
last century must exist iu the country, which, as soli- 
tary examples of Art are worthless, but which in 
chronological series acquire a certain value. The 
prints are hung in neat frames of varnished deal, a 
method that does not attract the eye from the en- 
graving. 

This “ move” on the part of the Department of 
Science and Art is highly creditable to its directors ; 
we accept it gratefully, as another proof of the active 
energy by which proceedings are directed. We can- 
not doubt it being followed up by other introductions 
of even greater moment. 





THE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS 
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BRITISH MUSEUM NOVELTIES. 


Important additions have been made to our great 
national collection, and alterations effected for their 
due display, which will open new apartments to the 
ublic with the new year. The series of vaulted 
chambers that support the Egyptian saloon have 
been converted into a Museum of Monumental Art, 
for which they are admirably adapted. The floor of 
these chambers is on the ground level; and though 
visitors to them descend, their subterraneous cha- 
racter is merely the result of a general elevation 
of the principal floor of the Museum. By a ju- 
dicious selection of such works of sculpture as 
belong to the mortuary series alone, space has been 
gained above-stairs for many additions there. This 
bringing together the monumental sculpture of all 
ages and nations is of much interest and value, as 
well for the display of variety of design as for 
its power of self-illustration by contrast, and a 
consequent increase of utility to the student. In 
these vaulted rooms he may commence with the 





Egyptian tablet and Assyrian slipper-tomb of earth- 
enware ; view the grim Etrurian sepulchre, shaped | 
like the body it held, or surmounted by the resem- | 
blance of the deceased; and thus ascend to the 

most beautiful of all sepulchral memorials, the | 
graceful ste/e of the Greeks, with its elegant sculp- 

tured bassi-relievi, and its flowing foliations ; ending 

with the severer forms which characterized the | 
Roman funeral monuments. Many years ago, when 
the Museum purchased from Siguor Campanari his | 
collection of Etruscan relics, chiefly obtained from 

the vast necropolis at Corneto, the ancient Tar- 

quinia, they obtained therewith his copies of the 

wall-paintings which covered these tombs of the | 
ancient Italian race. They were correct copies in 
size and form of the originals, and were placed | 
above the cases in the rooms devoted to Greek Art. 
They have now been brought together again, and 
two vaults are devoted to a re-construction, by their 
means, of an Etruscan tomb. The visitor will enter 


the small chamber—elaborately painted on wall and | 


ceiling—and ponder on the ideas of the future state 
as depicted by these old artists. 

In close contiguity to these vaults a noble hall is 
constructed, with a roof of glass, for the exhibition 
of the Assyrian sculpture recently consigned to us. 
The slabs will be arranged around the walls of this 
hall, and the delicacy of their execution, and mar- 
vellous minutiw of detail, cannot fail to strike the 
most unobservant. Photography could not have 
done more in bringing before us these ancient races 
in all their truthfulness of form and feature, than 
is done by these patient labours in sculpture. 

The Townley Gallery is improved by niches, in 
which the Venus is enshrined: while other of its 
renowned works are more efficiently displayed. 

The marbles from Halicarnassus (Budrum) are 
arranged in the outer portico of the Museum—a 
position much to be regretted, but necessitated, we 
believe, from a want of space inside. Where, then, 
is to be the locality in which the large additions, 
recently sent from thence and from Carthage, are to 
be exhibited? We cannot conceal the fact that our 
Museum is too small for the proper exhibition of its 
present coutents, and additions are continually being 
made. A glass shed has been erected under the por- 
tico, to shelter the marbles now arranged there, and 
they have been judiciously combined and partially 
restored by Mr. Westmacott. We say, judiciously, 
because these restorations have been seriously at- 
tacked, and, we think, unjustly, for they simply 
consist of bringing together and securing the various 
fragments, restoring such parts only as their proper 
study warrants; taking care that the restored parts 
do not deceive the eye. To effect this, the surface 
of the additions is slightly lower, and has less finish 
By this means the noble statue of Mausolus appears 
mm its integrity, and not with half a face and one leg, 


| tures ;” “ discussions ; 


| conductors. 





as it must have done but for this. Ever 

of sculpture abounds with such mer ls ary 
gallery par excellence—the Vatican—most of all ; | 
but there the restorations are difficult to detect and 
are not so honestly done as at our British Museum.* 


® Since the above was writter re nani 

emorial addressed to the First ‘Lon of 
signed by a numerous body of our mo 
artists, and lovers of Art, with refe 
accommodation provided for these 


en a copy of a 
f the Treasury, 
st distinguished | 
rence to the inadequate | 
ancient sculptures, 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Royas Acapemy.—On the 10th of last month, 
being the nineteenth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Royal Academy, the academicians proceeded 
to award the annual medals, according to custom. 
There was no gold medal awarded this year, but the 
silver medals were given to the following students :— 
To Mr. W. Holyoake, for the best painting from 
the living draped model; to Mr. E. Crawford, for 
the best drawing from the life; to Mr. C. B. Birch, 
for the best model from the life; to Mr. F. Top- 
ham, for the best drawing from the antique; to 
Mr. S. G. Cameroux, for the best model from the 
antique; and to Mr. H. M. Eyton, for a perspective 
drawing. ‘There appears to have been no election, 
there being, we suppose, no “ vacancy.” 

Tue Society or Femate Artists.—The ex- 
hibition of this society for 1859 will be held in the 
spacious gallery, No. 7, Haymarket, next door to 
the theatre, and the prospects of the institution 
promise an exhibition superior in attraction to that 
of the past season. The society proposes to open 
their gallery in February. Ladies desirous of con- 
tributing will receive a copy of regulations on 
application to the secretary, Mrs. Dundas Murray, 
13, York Place, Portman Square. 

Tue New Art Sociery.—This society is, we 


presume, in course of formation; but although the | 


excellent aud accomplished Earl of Carlisle is at 


| its head, we have serious doubts as to its ever 


becomiug “ripe.” It aims at far too much :—with 
its “award of prizes, medals of honour, and other 
testimonials ;” its exhibitions, “ancient and mo- 
dern ;” its “conversaziones;” “library of refer- 
ence ;” “local committees in the provinces ;” “ lec- 
;” “classes;” “ honorary cor- 
responding members,” &e. &c. The scheme has 
been in a great degree tried—in so far as relates to 
all its more attractive features—and failed. The 
Reunion ves Arts had its splendid suite of apart- 
ments in Harley Street; the committee added to 
Art the attractions of music (the best music, vocal 
and instrumental, to be obtained in England) ; 
invited artists (free) generally; exhibited all the 
works of Art they could obtain, and, moreover, sup- 
plied refreshments. The plan did not answer, and was 
abandoned ; yet in all respects there was wise and sa- 
tisfactory management,a liberal spirit, much industry, 
and an earnest desire to do good, ou the part of its 
Mr. Ottley may fancy that his “lec- 
tures” will be the “all in all” of the ‘‘ New Art 
Society ;” but he may be mistaken. He may 
imagine that “medals of honour” may be special 
baits; but they are not yet—and never may be— 
in existence. Jn short, if he thinks to make this 
society do the work of the Graphic, and other 
societies of the kind, of the British Institution, of 
the Royal Academy, of the department of Science 
and Art, and of the Nation—that is to say, what the 
Nation ought to do—and succeeds in doing it, he 
will be a public benefactor such as Great Britain 
has not seen since Vortigern wore a “‘painted vest.”* 

Tue CrystaL Patace.—Various changes have 
either been introduced or are in progress at the 
Crystal Palace. That which “leads” is the intro- 
duction of a series of lectures on the Fine-Arts 
Courts, illustrated by dissolving views of the actual 
courts (an unsuitable and useless association), by 
Mr. Pepper. Now Mr. Pepper is an excellent and 
popular lecturer on chemistry, but he would be him- 
self the first to admit his ignorance of Art. He is 
here, therefore, a valuable person in the wrong 
place. Mr. Bowley, the general manager is also 
avowedly out of his sphere when he meddles with 
Art-matters. Consequently, Art is making a retro- 
grade, and not a progressive, move at the Crystal 
Palace. The picture-gallery has, however, much 
improved, Mr, Wass is weeding it as freely and as 
frequently as he can; and there have been many 





* The inaugural meeting was held at the Hanover 

uare Rooms on the evening of the 17th of December. 
In the absence of the Earl of Carlisle, the chair was occu- 
pied by Lord Ranelagh, who, in his address to the meet- 
ing, explained the objects of the society. Mr. Ottley 
spoke at length of the advantages of a cultivated taste for 
Art, and the Rev. Mr. Bellew followed on the same subject, 


| after which the society was declared as constituted. The 


smaller rooms were hung with Mr Flatow's coll 
q ection of 
pictures, and the evening concluded with a concert. The 


results of the meeting were not such a 
apap bn g $s to change our views 








recent additions of much importance; while the 
“sales ” effected have been large, considering that the 
exhibition is not “in season.” —The best object Mr, 
Bowley has recently achieved is the enlargement of 
the tropical enclosure at the ncrthern end of the 
building, and the lighting it up with gas as the dark. 
ness closes in, during the short days of sunlight. 
The fountains, too, are played, and their jets gleam 
gaily among their sparkling brethren of the gas. 
pipes. The whole forms a lovely scene, unique in 
England, and one that alone will always more than 
repay a visit to Sydenham. 

Tue Kensincton Museum.—It is announced 
that the museum will be open free during the 
Christmas holidays. We regret to learn that Mr. 
Heury Cole continues at Rome—the state of his 
health not justifying the hope of his early return to 
England. 

Mr. BerEsrorD Hope has delivered a lecture 
on “the Common Sense of Art” at the Kensington 
Museum. The subject chiefly, if not exclusively, 
treated under so comprehensive a title was, how- 
ever, architecture. According to the Critic, “The 
lecturer, with a vigorous and clear logic, enforced 
the new views of the superiority of Gothic architee- 
ture over all other styles as the national architec- 
ture of England. He urged good reasons for its 
acceptance as a style capable of progression and 
development in an eclectic spirit, and, with a motive 
which it is just to say was free from bigotry or 
prejudice, recommended its adoption as the one 
style of architecture capable of growth and refined 
advancement.” 

Picture Sares.—At a recent sale, by auction, 
of another portion of the modern pictures belonging 
to Messrs. Hooper and Wass, the following were 
the “principal works offered, aud the prices they 
realized :—“ Ariadne,” D. Maclise, R.A., 118 gs.; 
“The Early Lesson,” T. Faed, 127 gs. ; “ Fruit and 
Flowers,” T. Gréenland, 81 gs.; “ Ruins of Elgin 
Cathedral,” D. Roberts, R.A., 106 gs.; “ Hampton 
Court in the Time of Charles I.,” F. Goodall, A.R.A., 
310 gs.; “London, from Greenwich Park,” J. B. 
Pyne, 71 gs.; “ Landscape, with Boar Hunt,” J. 
Linnell, 80 gs. 

THe Exureition or 1861.— The Society of 
Arts has issued a circular concerning this project. 
It is therefore, we presume, to be carried out ; and 
although our doubts as to its policy and ultimate 
advantage are neither removed nor lessened, it will 
be our duty—if it must take place—so to aid it as to 
render it as effective and useful as possible. It 
is, we believe, certain that the site will not be 
Battersea; the building will be erected on the 
public ground at South Kensington ; possibiy it 
will not be a temporary erection—for if “ rumour” 
is to be credited, the Society of Arts must, ere long, 
quit their “holding” in the Adelphi, and contem- 
plate as “a valuable chance,” the possession of “a 
local habitation,” created by “a surplus fund” aris- 
ing out of an Exhibition in 1861. No one will regret 
it, if there be such a result, for the executive has 
worked well, is working well, and may work still 
better for the public good, if means and appliances 
be thus supplied it. We trust, therefore, manu- 
facturers throughout the kingdom will proceed 
forthwith to prepare for the new trial to which 
they, some two years hence, will be subjected. We 
know they are generally reluctant to take part im 
this movement—but they must do so; and it will 
be worse than unwise to defer to the eleventh hour 
arrangements that ought to be considered, if not 
commenced, forthwith. We shall bring this matter 
under the notice of our readers from time to time. 

Tue Lions at Traratcar Square. —The 
Builder gives currency to a rumour that, although 
the Lions will be designed by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
they will be executed by Marochetti. We believe 
the idea to be without foundation—arising, perhaps, 
from the fact that the great painter is working in 
the atelier of the baron. The lions will be, we 
understand, in bronze—a material far better fitted 
for the purpose than any description of stoue. 

Tue New Nationa Gatery.—Our excellent 
contemporary, the Critic, states that a plan has 
been devised for removing the pictures now 
Marlborough House—destined ere long to be the 
residence of the Prince of Wales—to “the cold 
riding-school of George IV. in Carlton Ride, 
place with which we confess ourselves to be unac- 
quainted. “It has been condemned as unsafe as the 
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repository of public records, principally because 
it was ‘not fire-proof, and the records have been 
removed to the new building in Fetter Lane. It is 
now empty, and the stress of circumstances, it is 
said, has led Lord J. Manners to look upon it as a 
possible resting-place for the gifts of Vernon and 
Turner.” We can scarcely credit a statement so 
opposed to every principle of reason and right. 

Tue Crystat Pauace Art-Unton.—The pro- 
gramme of this society will be issued, we believe, 
early in January. It cannot fail to be satisfactory. 
The council consists of noblemen and gentlemen 
whose names will sufficiently guarantee the good 
faith of all arrangements. Mr. Battam, the manager 
and superintendent, is eminently qualified for the 
important post; and several Art-objects have been 
already shown, of so great merit and beauty—com- 
bining pure taste with artistic skill—that we may 
safely assume a general eagerness for their possession. 
Indeed, it will excite no little surprise to find that 
valuable productions may be obtained by com- 
paratively small payments. It is rumoured also, 
that Art, in its higher sense, will form a pro- 
minent element in the scheme. 

THe Royat ExcHance.—When the Royal Ex- 
change was decorated by Sang, we foretold the 
total obfuscation of that thin and wiry ornament in 
a few years. This is now accomplished—Giulio Ro- 
mano’s naiads, with their vegetable continuations, 
are embalmed in cily smoke. ‘The authorities are 
embellishing the Mansion House with sculpture at 
great cost; they may perhaps extend their cares to 
the Exchange, and decorate it with bas-reliefs 
presenting a history of British commerce—the only 
kind of decoration that will resist the smoke- 
charged atmosphere of the city. This plan we pro- 
posed before Mr. Sang began his labours. 

Mepi£vaL Art.—The Critic has an article con- 
cerning Art objects and antiquities, the collec- 
tion of the Marquis de Campagna, at Rome, which 
is likely to find its way to England for sale, con- 
signed to Messrs. Phillips, of Cockspur Street, who 
will supply all requisite information on the subject, 
and show to any inquirer photographs of the princi- 
pal subjects. 

A New Crystat Panace.—A scheme has been 
issued for erecting a new Crystal Palace at “‘ Mus- 
well Hill,” north-west of London. We can scarcely 
consider it as likely to be carried out, with the 
financial warning of Sydenham in full view; al- 
though there can be no doubt any plan would be 
based on an amount of prudence such as was en- 
tirely lost sight of when a dream of prosperity led 
so many astray after the eventful year 1851. At 
present there is no list of Directors, and we are at a 
loss to know under what auspices the project has 
been promulgated. 

Art-ExuisiTIon at St. Joun, New Bruns- 
wick.—An Art-Association has been recently es- 
tablished in this part of our Canadian dominions, 
and in the month of November an exhibition of 
pictures, in number about one hundred and fifty, 
was opened, the productions of English and other 
painters, aud of Canadian artists and amateurs. 
Among the former are works by David, Egley, 
G. A. Williams, J. C. Brown, R.S.A., F. W. Hulme, 
Vickers, J. Cairns, Soper, A. Perigal, A.R.S.A., 
Rose, and Dearman ; and among the latter, those of 
J. Holman, Swift, Nash, Pendlebury, Munro, Ward, 
Miss E. Robertson. The majority of subjects are 
landscapes, as we gather from the catalogue, and 
there are several pieces of fruit, flowers, and a few 
portraits. A correspondent, to whose courtesy we 
are indebted for this information, says, “In spite of 
the dull times, the exhibition has been visited by a 
considerable number of persons, and the public taste 
is evidently improving here.” We believe this 
association owes its success, if not its exhibition, to 
Mr. W. P. Dole, a resident of St. John, and a fervent 
lover of the Fine-Arts. 

ALL Souts’ Cuurcu, Lancuam Piace. — No 
clue has yet, so far as we can learn, been obtained 
towards the discovery of the person who contrived 
to gain access to the altar-piece of this church and 
destroy it, about the end of the month of November. 
The picture, representing “Christ crowned with 
Thorns,” was by the late R. Westall, R.A., and was a 
good specimen of this artist’s talents. Westall was 
@ conscientious, pains-taking painter, but had not 
the genius adapted to works of an elevated cha- 
racter. The miscreant whose knife mutilated the 





picture contrived also to cut out the monogram from 
the costly velvet communion-cloth. Mr. Farrer, 
the well-known picture dealer, has undertaken to 
get the painting repaired. 

Tue Picture GaLery or Mr. Rostnson, which 
was opened about five years ago, in New Bond 
Street, for the sale of genuine works by modern 
British painters, continues to be supplied with pic- 
tures of a good class. We believe Mr. Robinson 
guarantees the authenticity of every picture he offers 
for sale. Moreover, he has been of essential ser- 
vice to many young deserving artists, no less than 
to those whose repntation is established; while 
the buyer may calculate with certainty that he does 
not purchase a copy instead of an original; or if he 
does, that he has his “ remedy.” 

Mr. Spurcron’s New TABERNACLE. — Archi- 
tects are at length called upon, by public advertise- 
ment, to send in plans or models for the new chapel 
to be erected, near the “Elephant aud Castle,” 
Newington, for the use of Mr. Spurgeon. The 
premiums offered for the three best designs offered 
in competition are respectively, £50, £30, and £20 
—sums absurdly insignificant in proportion to the 
magnitude of the intended structure, and the con- 
sequent labour entailed upon competitors in pre- 
paring the drawings. It is quite clear the “ Spur- 
geon Tabernacle Committee” place but small value 
on the time and thought an architect must necessarily 
expend on a work of this extensive character ; 
perhaps they think the honour of competing for 
a tabernacle is almost an equivalent for the labour 
it entails. A curious, and, we believe, an original 
feature in competition announcements, is one which 
occurs in that put forth by the committee who have 
taken this work in hand: they request that those 
who send in designs “will act as judges, to award 
the first and third premiums ;” the committee them- 
selves will award the second: this looks suspicious. 

THE Grave oF StotHaRD.—Now, that the prac- 
tice of intramural burial is discontinued within the 
metropolitan area, and the city churchyards are 
closed against the future dead, a practice is spring- 
ing up of planting out and beautifying these often 
large spaces of ground, and throwing them open to 
that exercise of the people’s leisure which may here 
be taken in conjunction with many ancient memories 
and many solemn morals. This uew and popular 
reading of the records of mortality exposes here 
and there, as might have been expected, the fact 
that they have been negligently kept,—the muser 
comes every now and then upon a blank that wants 
filling up in these illustrated books of the dead. It 
is now four-and-twenty years since Thomas Stothard, 
a Royal Academician in a day that the mightiness 
of subsequent events has thrown far back, was laid 
away to his last rest in the burial-ground of Buohill 
Fields :—and suddenly his friends and admirers, 
among the visitors who wander over its solemn par- 
terres, have become alive to the truth, that no memo- 
rial stone records that fact in the spot where the great 
painter lies buried. Among the other changes that 
separate that time from this,a change has come over 
the spirit and form of Art practice and patronage, that 
may, itself, have helped the growth of the weeds 
above this artist’s grave. Stothard’s chief employ- 
ment consisted in the illustration of periodical and 
other works,—and in designing for silversmiths 
and for the products of the potter ;—and what a 
wealth of fancy aud of grace he lavished on these 
objects, from a mind in which the store was ex- 
haustless, the men of this generation, that touches 
so nearly to his own, do not sufficiently know. No 
perfect collection of Stothard’s works exists :—the 
largest is that in the British Museum, which 
amounts to nearly four thousand examples. The 
collection of his brother artist, the present Mr. 
Frost, and that of Miss Kearsley, are the next in 
amount, Stothard may be said to have been in the 
pastoral what Flaxman was in the classical.—How- 
ever, be his qualities ia life what they might, the 
spot where they lie sealed for eternity is, at last, it 
seems, to have a memorial. Reverent hearts have 
been stirring in the matter,—and the blank in 
Bunhill Fields is to be filled up. A meeting of the 
great artist’s friends and admirers was somewhat 
recently held; and it was then determined, that 
steps should be taken for placing some simple and 
appropriate monument above his grave. Of course, 
the character of the memorial will to some extent 
depend on the amount of the subscriptions. 
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Campriper Scnoon cr Art: Mr. Rusktn’s Inav- 
.. GURAL AppRess. Published by Deicuton, 
Beir, & Co., Cambridge; Bett anv Datpy, 
London. ° 
The opening of the new School of Art in the town 
of Cambridge was deemed an event of sufficient im- 
gomense to demand the presence of the ‘ Gra- 
uate of Oxford,” in order that he might deliver 
the inaugural address. It may well be asked, ‘* Has 
Cambridge no graduate among her own sons, no 
learned professor well ‘up’ in Art-matters, that she 
is compelled to resort to the sister university for 
some one to speak to the assembly on these topics?” 
Be this, however, as it may, Mr. Ruskin was there 
by invitation, and delivered an address, which the 
committee desired to preserve in a permanent form, 
and have, by permission of Mr. Ruskin, had it 
printed for this purpose. Like very much which 
has proceeded from the pen of the author, here is a 
mixture of the really useful teaching and of its 
pent blending of the practical and the poeti- 
cal—words of true wisdom, and descriptions written 
as it were with a sunbeam, so dazzling and brilliant 
are they. Of these is the beautiful episode of a 
journey last summer among the northern vales of 
Switzerland, a magnificent descriptive picture, such 
as no other living writer could pen, but except to 
captivate his hearers with power of expression and 
graces of language, altogether useless to the purport 
of the meeting. The digression is, however, quite 
pardonable. 

But what will the majority of our presumed Art- 
lovers and our actual Art-patrons say to the follow- 
ing >—** The fact is, we don’t care for pictures—in 
very deed we don’t! The Academy exhibition is a 
thing to talk of, and to amuse vacant hours; those 
who are rich amongst us buy a as or two for 
mixed reasons: sometimes to fill the corner of a 
pange cenneiians to help the drawing-room talk 

fore dinner—sometimes because the painter is 
fashionable—occasionally because he is poor—not 
unfrequently that we may have a collection of 
specimens of painting, as we have specimens of 
minerals or butterflies—and, in the best and rarest 
case of all, because we have really, as we call it, 
taken a fancy to the picture; meaning the same 
sort of fancy which one would take to a pretty arm- 
chair or a newly-shaped decanter; but as for real 
love of the picture, and joy of it when we have got 
it, I do not believe it is felt by one ina thousand.” 
This is we believe a truth, unpalatable as it may be. 

So also is this, although fancifully expressed :— 
‘*There’s no way of getting good Art but one, at 
once the simplest and most difficult—namely, to 
enjoy it. Examine the history of nations, and you 
will find this great fact clear and unmistakeable on 
the front of it,—that good Art has only been produced 
by nations who rejoiced in it; fed themselves with 
it, as if it were bread; basked in it, as if it were 
sunshine ; shouted at the sight of it; danced with 
the delight of it; quarrelled for it; fought for it; 
starved for it; did, in fact, precisely the opposite 
with it of what we want to do with it—they made 
it to keep, and we to sell.” 

Here is a fragment of good teaching :—*I appeal 
to all those who are to become the pen of these 
schools to keep clear of the notion of following Art 
as dilettantism; it ought to delight you, as your 
studies of physical science delight you—but you don’t 
call physical science dilettantism. If you are deter- 
mined only to think of Art as a play or a pleasure, 
give it up at once; you will do no good to your- 
selves, and you will degrade the pursuit in the sight 
of others.” 

We could extract many more such sensible pas- 
sages as these if our space permitted; indeed, there 
is so much of truth throughout the — portion of 
the address, and so much of beauty in the remainder, 
that we hope it will find in its published form a 
ready entrance wherever there is a desire to know 
what are the principles which should govern and 
direct Art-patrons and Art-students, 


Tus Wuite Dor or Rytstonz. By W. Worps- 
wort. Published by Lonoman & Co., 
London, 

This we have to add to the illustrated volumes of 
the season that come under the denomination of 
** gift-books ;’’ but as we yao to offer in our next 
number some specimens of the engravings, for which 
we could not find room this month, we content our- 
selves for the present with merely epee d its 
appearance as a worthy type of the class of books to 
which it belongs. It is profusely ornamented with 
exquisite woodcuts, — by Mr. Birket Foster, 
onl with several equally beautiful floral “head- 
pieces,” by Mr, H. N. Humphreys, 
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Greece: Picrortat, Descriptive, AND HistTo- 


nicaL. By Curtstoruer Worpswort#, D.D., | 
Canon of Westminster, Head Master of Harrow | 
A New Edition, carefully re- | 


School, &c, &c. } 
vised. With numerous Engravings. And A 
History or THE CHARACTERISTICS OF GREEK 
Aart. By Gronoz Scuanrr, F.S.A. Published 
by J. Mornay, London. 
Nearly twenty Fs age have elapsed since the first 
appearance of 
considerable length in the pages of the Art-Journal. 
During this period three editions have been ealled 
for by the public, and it has been translated into 
the French and Italian languages. Thus it has 


acquired not only an English, but a continental, | 


reputation, and needs no commendation from our 

mn. The present edition has been entirely revised 
by the author, and the text, as well as the numerous 
engravings, illustrative of the scenery, architecture, 
costume, and Fine Arts of the country, are, in some 
respects, remodelled or rearranged, 80 as to bring 
the latter into more intimate connection with their 
descriptions. 

But interesting and entertaining as was each pre- 
vious edition of Dr. Wordsworth’s volume, the 
stadent ‘of ancient Greek Art always found that it 
was greatly wanting in the information essential to 
his requirements. This deficiency is now supplied 
in Mr. Scharf’s introductory chapter on the “ His- 
tory of the Characteristics of Greek Art,” which 
occupies, including a multitude of engravings, nearly 
ninety pages. 


of Greek architecture, yor ey painting, and the 
i 


ceramic arts, from the earliest period to the deca- 
dence of Greek Art in the time of Constantine. The 
history is not so complete as it might have been 
made, owing to the limited space to which Mr. 
Scharf was restricted. He has, nevertheless, com- 
pressed into the allotted compass a very large amount 
of wsthetical information, which the numerous en- 
gravings, selected with great judgment, and well 
executed, materially aid in elucidating. The book 
may now be regarded as a complete compendium of 
the history of this once glorious country, written by 
the light of its existing Art-monuments and topo- 
graphical appearances. Both to the classical and 
artistic student it will be found invaluable. 


Tur Hamuiet: an Ope written 1n Wuicnwoop 
Forest. By Tuomas Warton. Illustrated 
with Fourteen Etchings by Brrxet Foster. 
Published by Samrson Low, Son, & Co., 
London. 


The illustrated publications of Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. are this year unusually numerous, and 
all, so far as we have yet seen, very good. This, 
however, claims, in some respects, precedence’ over 
the others: first, Mr. Birket Foster appears herein 
in a new character ; and secondly, because the poem 
illustrated is not among those which have almost 
become hackneyed themes. In Warton’s “‘ Hamlet” 
the artist has broken up fallow ground, though of 
that simple, pastoral kind in which other labourers of 
kindred spirit have, even with himself, long laboured. 
The poetry of Warton is but little known; he was 
one of those minor poets of the last century, whose 
—_ have been almost lost amid the greater 
constellations that were his contemporaries, or have 
been his successors. The work with which his 
name is most closely associated in the mind of the 
literary public is his “‘ History of English Poetry.” 
His father and his brother were poets of no ordi- 
nary capacity, the latter, Joseph Warton, being 
considered by many critics the best of the three. 
Thomas Warton, who died towards the close of the 
last century, was Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
Camden Professor of History, and, in 1785, was 
agnsinted Poet Laureate. Hazlitt speaks of some 
ol his sonnets as the finest in the ely and 
Coleridge and Bowles praise them highly. Cer- 
tainly they show deep, earnest, but somewhat 
romantic thought, and vigorous, manly expression. 
His short poem on Sir Joshua Reynolds's painted 
window at Oxford is fancifully descriptive. “The 
Hamlet” speaks for itself; it is a short poem, de- 
scribing the peacefulness of rural life :— , 
bed The hind how blest, who ne’er begulled 
To quit the hamlet's hawthorn wild 
Nor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main 
For splendid care and guilty gain,” &c, ke 
The whole of the poem refers to such sce 8 
Mr. Foster knows so well how to depict. Of his 
pictures, as cumpentions, it is unnecessary for us to 
say anything. “verybody knows what he is whet 
he gets into the fields, walks by sparkling b ts, 
rests on the . , r+ howe 
th 4¢ primrose banks, or shades himself from 
@ noonday heat under the covert of s« iant 
oak. But . ti a 
in these illustrations he has laid dowr 
the pencil, put aside the block of boxweod ” 
a up - etching-needle and the plate of pe Ros 
sequently there is here not only his thoughts, 


is work, when it was noticed at | 


| "There are two or three which look ra 
| fault that, perhaps, rests with the printer. 





These illustrations include examples | 


but his own expression of those thoughts, not an- 
other’s tronelation of them. And little gems these 
engravings are; not all, perhaps, of quite equal 
merit in point of execution, but still all very grace- 
ful—the term that seems most applicable es them. 

eavy—a 


Gray’s Porticat Works. Published by Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co., London. 
A pretty little pocket edition this of the poems of 
one of the most popular English writers. The 
“Elegy” and the “ Bard” must live as long as the 
language of the Saxon exists, and wherever it has 
penetrated. A few illustrations from the fertile and 
truthful pencil of Mr. Birket Foster, with a number 
of elegant ornamented head and tail-pieces, designed 
by Mr. W. Harry Rogers, enhance the interest of 
the wee volume : the former are delicately engraved 
by Messrs. Palmer and Whimperis, and the latter, 


> 


with equal success, by Mr. E. Evans. 


L’Attrcro. ‘By Joun Mitton. Published by 
Sampson Low, Son, & Co., London. 

The illustrations which adorn this edition of the 

poem appeared in another form some years ago: 


| they are reproductions on wood of the designs en- 


| 


raved and published by the “ Etching Club.” Mr. 
V. J. Linton has copied them with much fidelity, 


retaining the spirit of the etching-needle, with its 


| 


| popular favour. 





free and graceful execution. The volume is well 
suited for the drawing-room table, and as it is pro- 
duced at a far less cost than the original work, it 
will no doubt receive a corresponding amount of 
The artists who etched the designs 
are among those whose names are well known— 
Messrs. Cope, Redgrave, Horsley, Creswick, F. 
Tayler, H. J. Townsend, and Stonhouse. 


Tue Royat AcADEMyY AND THE National Gar- 
tery. By J.P. Davis. Published by Warp 
anv Lock, London. 

The writer of this pamphlet is, we believe, an artist, 

but we do“not find his name in any recent cata- 

logue of any of the exhibitions—a circumstance 
easily accounted for, inasmuch as he abhors all 
academies, considering them only nurseries of me- 
diocrity, invented to destroy and not to foster genius. 
Although his publication contains much—too much— 
truth, it is not calculated to be of service to the 
cause of Art, for the author is absolutely rabid, and 
entirely defeats his purpose by a total want of pru- 
dence, common reasoning, and common sense. Such 
assailants are the best friends of the Royal Academy ; 
they turn away public attention from the real faults 
of the institution by mis-statements concerning 
matters in which it is strong, hitting not the exposed 
parts, but where it is defended by armour of proof. 
That the Royal Academy needs reform is certain. 

Perhaps we may be equally sure that to such reform 

it will be ere long subjected; but such unthinking 

writers as Mr. Davis will not be aids to accomplish 
the object which every true lover of British Art 
earnestly desires to promote. 


Tue Seasons. By James Tuoomson. Published 
by Nispet & Co., London. 

Another beautiful edition of one of our favourite 
poets, whose pages we never open without finding 
im them something that refreshes and delights us. 
Thomson's descriptions of nature are veritable pic- 
tures, painted by the hand of one who loved, ad- 
mired, and appreciated all her charms. The en- 
gravings in this edition are from the pencils of 
Messrs. Birket Foster, F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., J. 
Wolf, and G. Thomas: it is quite needless to ‘say 
that whatever comes from those well-practised artists 
in the way of book illustrations are excellent. Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Wolf especially seem to have reached 
a point beyond which it would be impossible to go. 
The drawings on the wood have been placed in the 
hands of some of our best engravers— Messrs. Dalziel 
Wimperis, Palmer, W. Thomas, Evans, and Green, 
who have signally succeeded in reproducing the 
works of the respective artists. Mr. Noel Hum- 
phreys has adorned each “Season” with a very 
ecegant floral introductory vignette, that we would 
class with the most elegant of the illustrations. 


FATHER AND Davouter: a Portraiture from the 
Life. ‘By Freperica Bremer. Translated 
by Mary Howrrr. Published by A. Haty 
Virtur, & Co., London. ‘ 

At the eleventh hour we received this tale from our 

old friend and favourite, Frederica Bremer. We 


| have time for little more than to announce its arrival 


among us, with the advantage of translation by 
Mary Howitt. In old times, Amelia Opie published 





—e 


a story called “The Father and Daughter,” which 
may now be ed as not only the fnnietion but 
the crown, of her re utation, for she never wrote a 
better work. Miss Bremer, in her preface says she 
is wearied of the old story of lovers’ sighs, hopes, tor- 
ments, quarrels, reconciliations, fascinations, happi- 
ness, and despair; she says she is “tired writ 
about them, as if the romance of life had not some- 
thing more beautiful—something higher.” She 
goes on to say, she will now write about “one 
of those primary causes—one which existed before 
lovers’ sighs ascended from earth, inasmuch ag a 
father’s love looked down upon its first child, and 
which will remain when they have all ceased, It 
is of this that I will now write.” And with this 
determination, Miss Bremer commenced her story, 
and carried it on with the truest nature, and 
—— interest, until the charming heroine meets 
with a certain cousin, *‘ Axel.”’ From the moment 
we heard of him, we knew that Miss Bremer was 
floating rapidly onward, with Cupid at the helm; 
whether he will be thrown over or not we 
cannot determine, as we have only got through half 
the volume; but the masterly determination of the 
author to carry out her purpose becomes evident, 
and we tremble for poor Cupid. We can, judging 
from the “so far’’ as we have gone, imagine that 
this will be the most popular of all Miss Bremer’s 
tales: instead of confining herself, as perhaps she 
originally intended, to the sole delineation of the 
love that exists between ‘* Father and Daughter,” 
she draws in the other feelings and passions inci- 
dental to our nature, and bends them to her pur- 
pose ; this increases the interest, and proves that 
as she advances in years she progresses in the know- 
ledge of both the outer and inner life of the kind. 

Our feelings and passions are so linked together 
by the Almighty power, who gave them to us for 
our own good, and the good of our fellow creatures, 
that we can hardly become the historian of one de- 
velopment, without bringing forward the action of 
another. When they are corrupted, or turned from 
their right course by the contamination of evil, 
we must not blame the passion—God-given—but 
the passion infused by sin. To say the translation 
is by Mary Howitt, is to say it is excellent. 


His Royat Hicuness Prince Frepericx Wi- 
LIAM OF Prussia. Drawn on Stone from Life 
by Her Royat HicHNEss THE PRINCESS 
el WILi1AM oF Prussia AND Prin- 
cess RoyaL or Encianp. _ Published by 
Droastan, Attan, & Co., London; C. D. 
Luperitz, Berlin. 


A paragraph that appeared in some of the daily 

apers a short time since gave the information that 

r. Edward Corbould had been received during the 
autumn at the palace of his late royal grt the 
Princess Frederick William, and that Her Royal 
Highness had consulted him about divers matters 
connected with the practice of Art, and the a 
of a studio for her especial use, so that it wo 
seem neither the cares of state, nor the duties of the 
new relationship which the royal lady has formed, 
are intended to withdraw her attention from 4 
pursuit which, we know, was in her own country 
one that afforded her the highest gratification. But 
we have other and more tangible evidence of the 
fact in this large three-quarter length portrait of 
the Prince, her husband. It is executed in litho- 
graphy, with a boldness and skill that would not 
discredit a long-practised professional artist. It 
may be accepted as a good likeness of the Prussian 
Prince, and a really good work of Art. 


Licut ror THE Patu or Lire. Designed by 
Samuet SranesBy. Published by Guirrit# 
AND FaRRAN. 


This is an illuminated volume, charmingly designed 
and very beautifully printed. It consists of a cole 
lection of Scripture texts, three or four on 
page. The artist has followed no established rule 
in his designs, although he has borrowed hints from 
predecessors in the charming art, and has freely 
used the missals now so easy of access everywhere. 
The book is an appropriate gift-book for Christmas 
a purpose for which, we presume, it is principally 
intended. 


A Suort HanpBook or CoMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 
By Hype Crarke, D.C.L. Published by J- 
Weate, London. : 

This is a reprint of the treatise on Comparative Phi- 

lology, prefixed to Dr. Clarke’s Grammar of t 

English language, which commences his Eng 

Dictionary. To students of our language, W™ 

desire to get at “‘the root of the matter, this 

extract from the larger work will prove of m 

service. 
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‘BROOKS'S LON DON: °DEPOT 


OSEPH RODGERS & SON’S CUTLERY, 


AT THE SHEFFIELD PRICES. 
J. BROOKS, 16, VERE STREET, OXFORD STREET,.LONDON, W. 
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PENKNIVES AND POCKET-KNIVES, SEVERAL - SCISSORS OF ALL KINDS IN SETS OF 6, 4, OR 
HUNDRED PATTERNS. TABLE CUTLERY OF ALL KINDS. 3 PAIRS, AND SINGLY. 


PIERCE'S STOVE-GRATE MANUFACTORY AND SHOW- ROOMS, 


5, JERMYN STREET, REGENT STREET. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN WARMING AND VENTILATING, 


gy Fer which tho Plas Messe of Go Gout EEL ea A= 
in 1849, were awarded to PIERCE, the I Manufacturer of the healthful \ 
Rem FRESH AIR WARMING aT eee phos yrange: STOVE-GRATES, des 
urches, Chapels, Schools, Class-rooms, Galleries trance situation in which 
‘3 some Warmth with continuous Self-acting Ventilation may be deairables ‘i 2 


es Oclebrated Frosh Air) PATH WARMTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY, 


ARE COMBINED IN 
PIERCE’S ORIGINAL FIRE-LUMP, RADIATING AND VENTI- 
LATING FRESH AIR, REGISTER GRATES, 

(Established ae ree their great superiority over all other 

These Fire-lump Grates, specially constructed for giving out a powerful of . 

with a very moderate moderate consumption of fal, are mantinctired afer the moxt 4 Designs 
in the various styles of Architecture, for 

DRAWING AND DINING-ROOMS, LIBRARIES, BEDROOMS, &c. 

A Large Assortment, with Fenders and Fire-Irone, en suite, on View. 


Corn 
Pierce's Unrivalled Pyro-Pneumatio Warm- | PJEROE'S FIRE-LUMP OOTTAGERS GRATES, 


ing and Ventilating Stove-Grates, MADE VERY STRONG, 
last from 20 to 30 in constant ‘use but little fe 
will Mp, ond nny oR ps msi hy A oe ars eet for 

Buildi &e., perme eye Prices from 11s. 6d, to 25s., in various sizes, from 14 inches to 32 inches wide. 
Warm Air Stove yet invented on to sociadaaiedl om. These Cheap and Economical Grates answer admirably for all secondary Bedrooms, Offices, &. 


tirely of Fire Lamp, without any heating surface of | : 
o PIERCE’S PRIZE-MEDAL FIRE-LUMP GRATES, 


This Stove-Grate the CHEERFUL OPEN FIRE; the 
air warmed by it continues healthful, and is not rendered untt for | FOR WARMING TWO ROOMS FROM ONE FIRE, SPECIALLY 


ration, Btoves that are constructed Pre core ames 

3 ey yy eT cle toe As is Gath ir ein he ving om en the Bedroom above, 
e 

ag A ations ie moet ECONOMICAL TN. U8 IN USE, ay, giving off a large 


Sa. a i oie, chine Gesten Daten, ae ve Boe or oe. cadioainn ~ 
rnamentad character, radiant or 
cphalalianibentek BOOKING. Made in two sizes, 29 ies te bak cake octal toa od te. 
IERCE solicits attention to his Jmproved Method Warming Churches, Mansions, Galleries, Staireases, Entrance Halls, de by Hot Water, from One Small Boiler 
race fad inte Bavencnt, whereby Warm, combined with Ventilation, safety from all danger of fire, and the great comfort obtained by its use, have fully 
its repu on. 

KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, and DRYING-ROOMS, fitted with every improvement in the most economical manner. WARM BATHS on the Bedroom floors 

ied at all times from the Boiler of the Servants’ Hallor Butler's-room Grate, and-are-thus ready for use at » minute's notice. 
These Newly Invented Stove-Grates have received tho mast Syrenrale sation of the entire Public Presa, whieh, nite nemerece Taptimentole from panties 
application, every 


g them in use, and an Illustrated with detailed Efficiency, Economy, and Healthfulness, will be forwarded on 





























hation afforded by PIERCE, No.-6, JERMYN STREET, REGENT STREET. 
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PARKINS: AND" GOTTO, | 


94 & 25, ere ackinrkt Ad 
“FOUR! TARGE™ 


FOR THE DISPLAY OF USEFUL AND ELEGANT ish FOR — 





=< . in plain Wood or Elegantly: SNVELOPE CASES in Ms 
STATIONERY CASES IM OAK & WALNUT POO |e sta 
‘WOOD, Plain or Mounted. 


MEDLEVAL MOUNTED ARTICLES FOR’ THE WRITING-TABLE, EN si 











. fom Os. Gd. 


15,000 BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, AyD cHURGK Kiievipes tw’ Pritam 
re from 2s. 6d. to 10 Guineas. 


Card Cases, in pearl, silver, inlaid and Cases of Choice Catlery. Ladies’ Com- | Chesnand.D 


panions, 7s. 6d. | Sets of P: rane A Boo lock 
Aibams, Scrap, and Manuscript Books Card Baskets, Work Boxes. aie sp ules 
(Where is It’s), Carved Ivory and Pearl Paper Knives, 


Inkstands in bronze, ebon y, walnut, oak, Book Stands, Slides, and Letter Bo Wa Cases, fitted from 2s. 6d. 
and bubl. *| Key Boxes and J peek Canes, Sea | Reaiatad ee, Wallets. 
Ft mf ene india. eet en = Letter Cases. \ preias Writing Cases, 7s, 6d. 
anes nt Bottles. 
Glove Sox, Rotini Cepslage Boge Bagatelle Boards, all sizes. | Toon a pes reas 
Penknives and Scissors, good at ls. , Chess and Avera at a | 


PAPIER MACHE GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
A VARIETY OF ELEGANT ARTICLES IN PEARL AND-TORTOISESHELL. 


PARKINS AND GOTTO, 24 & 25, OXFORD STE 











JAMES 6, TIRTUR, PRINTER, CITY BOAD, LonDOR, 








